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“Six months ago, a_ friend 
told me that my obsession for 
‘Punchbowle’ was only a habit. 


bY 


He persuaded me—confound him 
to give up my favourite brand 
for three long months and try 
various brands he recommended. 
I do not need to describe what 
I felt during the time and 
aia how thankful I was when the 
Each delicately flavoured CHOCOLATE 


centre individually fork- 


three months were up. The joke 
PEPPERMINT is that I have repaid good for 
dipped i oth 
Tabler Cheese CREAMS 


evil by converting him to a 
*Punchbowle - only’ man!” 
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This lteccter 
can be seen 
at tl Bedford 
Square, W.C.! 








vs above by J. & J. Wingin 4 uM ~y omen bas Kunrckbowle 
o Grace your Table The FULL‘STRENGTH 
. se 
EBihi |— TOBACCO 


This famous tobacco is also available in two 
other strengths. In the mild form it is called 
. 9 r 
Domestic ware made from Staybrite Stainless Steel is yo s ne ee ee 
now available from most good stores is known as Barney s. 
strengths is priced at 46 the ounce. 
STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELO 


dnt IT'S MADE BY JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 


priate. ViCKERS STAIMLESS 


Telephone : Sheffield 42051 
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Red! 


good—for 50 years or more 


roofs then 


The Pih Che Tah pagoda at Soochow. The roofs 
are carried by a bracket-and-cantilever system 
of extraordinary elaboration, supporting 
concave and convex tiles 


the roof now 


— tiled of course with Redland tiles: tiles that 
combine the beauty of traditional patterns with 
the most modern, economical and enduring 
materials (every tile is guaranteed for 50 years!) 
Leading architects specify Redland for buildings 
in town or country: ask your architect or 
builder about Redland tiles 
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Houses on Redstone Hill, Redhill 
built by Brazier Estates Led 


and tiles 


Rediand Tiles Limited Moorhouse Nr Westerham Kent telephone Westerham 3206/9 











The Magic Messages 


are ten a penny! 


Or even cheaper. Consider :-— 


The cheapest way to send a message to 
any part of the country is by printed matter 


post—I 4d. 


For this tiny sum, the Magic Messengers 
can send—and bring back—at least 25 
messages to any part of your building, at 
lightning speed. All you have to do is 
talk, and listen. They do the rest. 


May we put the Magic Messengers to 
work for you? Full information without 
obligation from :— 


MODERN phone 


® Internal Telephone Systems 


from 2 ints 
enlistees was ” from points to 10,000 


BIRMINGHAM : Midland 6012 
BOURNEMOUTH : Milford-on-Sea 32) 


CARDIFF ; 23096 
MODERN TELEPHONES 
Telesound House 
101, Tottenham Court Road, 
London, W.1 


Museum 9192 


EXETER ; 58004 
GLASGOW ; Central 8271 
LEEDS; 31824 
LEICESTER : Syston 86795 


MANCHESTER : Blackfriars 9215 
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Comfort in Style ... 


I9ss 


S-h-u-s-h, don’t disturb the 
feller, he’s allowed to take it easy now 
and again — especially in those 
Grandees slacks—they’re just made 
to relax in! That’s why Grandees are 
so different—they combine comfort 
and style in a new and wonderful 
way. Grandees are cut from 
unusually fine worsteds, gaberdines 
and corduroys that scorn the 
hardest wear. That’s why they 
keep their ‘hang’ and shape— 
their ‘bespoke’ look—for years. 
They also keep your shirt where 
it belongs with a cunningly 
woven rubber waistband! 

Choose your Grandees from a 
variety of shades—with or 
without matching belt— and 
give yourself a real leg-up 

in looks! 


PRICES RANGE FROM 


3 gns. ro 4 gns. 


FROM ALL GOOD MEN'S SHOPS 


Slacks for men 
—guaranteed by GOR-RAY 


GRANDEES LIMITED NEW BOND STREET LONDON w.t 
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in the hands of the famous Olivetti 

designers, the Summa 15 - a hand- 

operated, adding listing machine of 

reduced size has all the up-to-date 

features of the most advanced 

machines. 

its range of performance has not 

been allowed to be restricted by size. 
Summa 15 In addition, it has a simplicity of 

contro! and a sturdiness of con- 

struction that make it easy to 

operate and capable of the hardest 

work. 

Hand-operated 

Capacity 10/11 columns 

Autometically prints proof of its operations 

Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 

Direct subtraction and credit balance 

British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 

Glasgow - 115/207 Summeriee Street, E. 3. 

Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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PLAYER'S N°3 


the Quality 
Cigarette 
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“WW ¢ praise freedom and rightly. It is the expression of 
individualiom at its highest and riding a bicycle provides it. 
Here is, in full volume, confidence, self-reliance and healthy 
outlook that cannot be learned too young.” 
FP. J. URRY, M.B.E., Wel-known authority on Cycling 


AND WHAT BETTER WAY TO BEGIN Phillips Bicycles with 
their Limousine 

THAN ON A finishes, superb 
specifications and 

brilliant colour her- 

monies, deservedly 

enjoy an unrivalled 

reputation for Quality 


THE TRUE TEMPER STEEL BICYCLE and Craftsmanship. 
A COMPANY OF THE CYCLE DIVISION 


Send for full colour Catalogue to-day, to: 
PHILLIPS CYCLES LTO., SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM <¢6 
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Elizabeth Taylor and Stewart Granger in M.G.M's Film ‘Beau Brummell 


Beau Brummell would approve your choice of 


REGENCY CREAM 


Sherry 





N°5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 





Tme MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME 
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LIQUORICE 











One of the famous 


















HUNNINGTON, 








"And now for the master 
SALT! So important 
to choose only the very, very 
best. The right amount sets the final 
seal of perfection on all good 
CEREBOS, of course!" 














T'wo types of Socks 










Wool (nylon reinforced). 


Knitted from non-felting wool, 






nylon reinforced at wear points, 9/11 
Blended. Biend of non-felting wool and nylon ; 
nylon reinforced at wear points, 7/11 








Boys stockings about 8/6to 11/6, Sizes 6$t0 10 






TOOTAL socks carry the TOOTAL guarantee of satisfaction. 


TOOTAL 
SOCKS 


need less darning 


















TOOTAL BROADHURST LEER OO. LID. 66 OXFORD STREET ™ 
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Simply 
lovely 


Styled and made by the 
manufacturers of the 
famous ‘ Motoluxe”’ 
coats, this informally 
stylish “WESTBURY” 
is in a deep rich all- 
wool pile, and you have 
a choice of White, Off- 
white, Honey, Light 
Grey, Light Green, Fawn 





Lucky you if your dimensions tally with a model's; 
but if you can’t cheat your tape measure into 

telling the same story, don’t despair. There’s no need to 
resort to drastic diets and daily dozens when a 

RALLIE HOME MASSAGE BELT can put things right so easily. 













orShrimp. It is priced at about 7} gns. Just five minutes a day with your RALLIZ works 

(or in Nylon at about £14.) wonders with those surplus inches. The gentle stretch- 
Ask your retailer to let you see the new and-relax movements invigorate the whole system, tone 
Westbury range which includes full and up lazy muscles, keep you feeling better — looking 


younger — than you've ever done before! Write for our 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET for more information 
about this safe easy way to slim, 


Write ll for name of nearest lier to Sole M st : » ' pa a als 
Aranda . a ee RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD. 
LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD. Showrooms : 45 Conduit St., London, W.1 (DEPT. 130) $14, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 


three-quarter length coats, They are 
very lovely. 





















You need all the sunshine you can an inflatable Li-Lo Air Bed/Chair or 
get—so get out the moment the sun Air Bed will stow in the car, strap on 
shines. On the beach, on the grass the bike or the back. 





(even when it’s damp)—wherever And for more strenuous moments, 
you spend the sunny hours, take a there are inflatable Li-Lo beach 
Li-Lo, and relax. and garden toys to delight all 


Strong, simple and light to carry, ages. 
-YOUR GUARANTEE | 
OF SATISFACTION — 


— ie a ide: ? 


P. B. COW & COMPANY LTD. 12 HAY HILL, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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comfort, style and safety 
that delights the most exacting taste 


The new ‘larence by Pedigree 


rf 








‘Matter of fact, I buy mine 


Remarkable how often an Austin Reed shirt is assumed to 
be made to measure. In a way, that’s true. For the body 


of every Austin Reed shirt is cut to the individual neck 
More 


shoulders or 


size, which is one reason why it fits so perfectly. 
bulk at the 
It’s styled to the figure, 


comfortably too —there’s no 
unnecessary fullness at the tail 
trimly following the lines of the body. 

Even to the casual glance an Austin Reed shirt has an air 
of distinction, with its correct fit of the collar and neat, flat 
set of cuffs on just the right length of sleeves. But look 
at an Austin Reed shirt more intently - examine the superb 
finish at front and seams, observe the closer, finer stitching. 
It is this scrupulous care over details that makes it so 
difficult to tell an Austin Reed ready-to-wear shirt from 
one made to your individual measurement. 


gol 
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ready-made at Austin Reeds’ 


Just appearing in the Austin Reed shops is a new range 
of lustre poplin shirts in all manner of shades and patterns. 
Coat style, of course. Collar attached shirts are 27/6, 
and 37/6. 
35/- and 40/- 
in the week without feeling unduly extravagant. And, for 


39° 


With two collars and two sleeve lengths, 30/- 


You could have one of these for every day 


feast days, a magnificent Sea Island cotton one for 65/-, o1 


the very special all-nylon shirt at 110/- 


AUSTIN REED 
Y ZB gene Surcet 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Better 
for everyone 











Imperial 
typewriters 








IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER « 
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Coronet covers are mobile elegance 

they are the finest that money can 
buy and yet most reasonable in price. 
They are as smart, as snug fitting and 
as permanent in appearance as the 
original upholstery. ‘They are tailored 
in sets in a superb range of materials 
to fit your car to the exact dimensions 
of your own particular make and 
model, and cost from only 8}§ gns 


Bedford Cord from as 


See the range of 
BEAUTIFUL 
MATERIALS 
CORONET ‘REX’ 


lDiowble-textured material in 
ttractive check and tartan 


designs amazingly hard-wearing 


CORONET ‘REGAL’ 
Double-textured material with 
silky sheen finish in beautiful 
colour range of miniature Glen 
checks and tartans 


CORONET ‘ROYAL’ 
Heautiful silky finished cloth 
exclusive to Coronet in unique 
ribbed pattern, with surrounds 
in Melton 


CORONET ‘MELTON’ 
‘ loth, 


Self-coloured woollen 


luxurious quality 





little as 5 gns. for a com- 
plete four-seater car. 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL GARAGES 


for f, : and pri 
SEND COUPON let soedoamaentnanianes 
LE VO! PRODUCTIONS LTD. (Dept. 9) 
784/792 HIGH ROAD, LONDON, N.I7 


& MOTOR AGENTS 


(Sole wholesale distributors: 


Brown Brothers. Lid. and 


Thomeon & Brown Brothers Lid.) 





NAME 
ADDRESS 








Usual Garage 





COGNAC BRANDY 
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heavily-loaded friction surfaces of the engine are 
completely protected by a smooth, almost unbreak- 


manufacturers able, pressure, acid and heat-resisting film of 


Essolube. Because of this protection you enjoy 


smoother, quieter running and longer engine life. 
Be sure you get Essolube in the sealed, quality- 


approve protecting bottles from your local garage. 
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THE VORP QUALITY moToR OIL 
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ROM now on election talk will 
get into everything, and politicians 
must be prepared for plentiful 

advice from all quarters. Already a 

manufacturer of household mops is 

enclosing a card with each mop which 
says, among other helpful tips: 
“If any difficulty is experienced you 
should send your worn-out head, with 
a postal order for 5s., to the address 
below, and a reconditioned head will 
be sent to you direct.” 


Both Ends Meet 

PLANS for the reorganization of 
British Railways have got off to a 
promising start with the lengthening of 
trains on overcrowded suburban routes, 
which in some cases will involve the 
lengthening of platforms to accom 
modate the longer trains. British 
Transport Commission experts think 
that if this double process can be 
sufficiently extended it may in time be 
unnecessary to run any trains at all. 


Survival Not Compulsory 

Mr. Boyp-Carpenter’s broadcast, 
and the new Highway Code itself, both 
insist that the code is not enforceable by 
law. ‘This means that pedestrians are 
not bound to observe, for instance, the 
clause: “Where traffic lights have a 








‘Cross Now’ signal, wait until that 
signal appears before you cross.” They 


can carry on as usual, waiting on the 


pavement edge until the signal goes out, 
then plunging over. 


Distant Mirth 
Ir is easy to feel twinges of amuse- 
ment at the reports of political activities 











CHARIVARIA 


in Viet Nam, where politicians have 
names like Le Quan Vinh, Tran Van 
Soai, Le Van Vien, Trinh Minh The 
and Pham Cong Tac: but it must, of 
course, be remembered that, to the 
Viet Nam man in the street, names like 
Attlee and Bevan strike a pretty 
comical note. 





Tit for Tat 

PosTPONEMENT of the Las Vegas 
atomic tests because of the weather was 
of particular interest to people who 


DO. 
THE 


7? 
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think that these explosions affect 
climatic conditions. ‘There seems no 
reason why, in time, the thing shouldn't 
ultimately cancel itself out. 


Ghastly, Really 

ENCOURAGED by the success of 7he 
Frog, London's society amateurs are to 
produce The Lights Were Amber, which 
according to reports contains some 
rather dated dialogue of several years 
ago, when the play was written. ‘The 
author has refused to alter it, however, 
and the only solution may be to make it 
a period piece, with all those quaint old 
New Look costumes. 


Sound a Tiny Trumpet 

Dr. ALsert Scurwerrzer is described 
by The Sunday Times as “the hero of 
that memorable article in The Sunday 
Times.” ‘The News Chronicle has a 
reference to British school architecture 
“stemming perhaps from the famous 
News Chronicle competition of 1936- 
37." And the South Yorkshire Times, 
writing of a Yorkshire lady's experiences 
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in Negombo, Ceylon, says “it is not to 
our national papers or magazines that 
the natives look .. . for information on 
the British Way of Life, but to th 


South Yorkshire Times 


Vicious Viewing Circle 

SINCE television transmissions began 
from a transmitter in Norfolk two 
months ago business on the Great 
Yarmouth Corporation ; buses ha 
slumped so seriously that an application 
has been made for permission to put 
the fares up. This seems rather hard on 
the residents who, finding after the first 
flush of enthusiasm that there is nothing 
to keep them at home after all, won't 
be able to afford to go out 


Business Men Wanted 

NATIONAL Coal Board economics 
became more baffling than ever at th 
winter's end, with the current policy of 
raising the price of the product just 


when there wasn’t any to sell 


No Get-Together 

PRESIDENT Eisenhower's coolness 
towards a Big Four meeting just now 
follows the familiar pattern in which 
the West's feeling that this is no time 








for it always coincides with the [ast 

feeling that it is, just as the West 

feeling that it is always coincides with 
the East's feeling that it isn't. Vor the 
moment, match-makers in both hemi 
spheres must make do with the san 
old separate meetings of the Big Three 
and the Big One. 


Smile for the Ants’ Eggs 


ORNITHOLOGISTS were much moved 


by the report that Nottingham school 


boys had taken it upon themselves to 








“feed a wild heron with a broken leg 
found exhausted near the school.” So, 
in a different way, were icthyologists 
who, reading on, found that the invalid 
diet was provided by “tropical fish 
from the school aquarium.” 


Wide Open Spaces 

Mr. Emays Hucnes, commending 
the Air Ministry decision that bombing 
practice on the German coast should 
avoid disturbing the wild duck during 
the moulting season, added that it was 
unfortunate that human beings didn’t 
moult. Naturally, Mr. Hughes never 


has the chance to look down from the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery on the 
state of the plumage below. 


No Nosedive for Gloomy Dane 

AMERICAN theatre-goers “ cither want 
to see plays which have scored a bull’s- 
eye—or nothing,” said Mr. John Burrell, 
now recruiting a company to perform 
at Stratford, Connecticut, when the 
Shakespeare Festival Theatre has been 
completed — there. He added that 
Shakespeare was, perhaps, ‘‘the one 
exception to this rule,” which goes to 
show, of course, that even Americans 
can put up with the second-rate 
occasionally, 


Skin Game 

At a Delhi conference African students have 
complained of a colour-bar among Indians. 
In Nehru’s India nerves may crack, 
Brown is now being shunned by black; 
How light is dark! How dark is light? 
A ruling, please, in black and white. 





“J mowe that in future whatever is said at 
these conferences be struck from the record.” 
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Y pear Mr. Bocomotov,—I 
M feel constrained to drop you 

an informal line about the 
prospects of high-level talks between 
our two countries. If only, my dear 
Mr. Bogomolov, we could somehow 
recapture the spirit of those glorious 
Yalta days, when our great leader, 
Winston Churchill, drank to the health 
of the proletariat of the world, and 
your great leader, Marshal Stalin, drank 
to the health of the exploiters of the 
toiling masses. 

All here remember with pride and 
affection our joyous co-operation in the 
struggle against the Nazi hordes. This 
co-operation flowed on like a mighty 
stream—from the gusts of hearty 
laughter which greeted your astute pact 
with Hitler, to the heartache and anguish 
over the brutal Nazi invasion of your 
beautiful land, and then, ever growing 
stronger, to the exhilaration with which 
were greeted the Red Army’s stupendous 
victories, 

How to recapture such a spirit 
to-day? That is our problem. Any 
thoughts or suggestions on the subject 
would be more than welcome, and I 
need not add that if there is anything 
we can do this end you wil! find us more 
than willing. 

Believe me, my dear Bogomolov, 

Your sincere friend, 
ANTHONY NUTTING 


Dear Mr. Nurtinc,—Thank you for 
your letter, with its kindly references to 
our glorious Red Army's achievements 
in driving back the Nazi hordes. At 
the same time, | deem it right to point 
out that, under the zgis of the American 
cannibalistic ruling circles, your govern- 
ment is at present supporting plans for 
rearming German revanchist and Fascist 
elements. 

As is well known, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has consistently pursued a policy 
of peace and non-interference with the 
affairs of other nations. Its repre- 
sentatives are ready at all times to meet 
with the representatives of other peace- 
loving countries with a view to unifying 
Germany on a basis of free elections. 
Invitations to confer on such a basis 
have been repeatedly ignored or rebuffed 
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~~ NUTTING-BOGOMOLOV KE 
CORRESPONDENCE 


It is difficult, in these circumstances, 
to see what further act on the part 
of the Soviet Government would be 
appropriate. 
Believe me, my dear Nutting, 
Your sincere friend, 
BOoGOMOLOV 


My pear BocomoLov,—Thank you 
for your most interesting letter. It 
would naturally be quite inappropriate 
for me at this stage to enter into ques- 
tions of high-level policy, but I may say 
(since I regard this correspondence as 
entirely confidential) that we, too, have 
our difficulties in Washington. The fact 
that the policy of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment is to maintain the closest relations 
with the United States does not at all 
mean that we approve of every aspect 
of American policy, particularly as 
expounded by the present Secretary of 
State, who, I see, has been described in 
an American newspaper as a “card- 
carrying Christian.” 

Our own feeling is that the Geneva 
Conference, with its tough bargaining, 
its spirit of give and take, and ultimately 
highly successful outcome, provides a 
pattern for future endeavour. And may 
I add that the eager and skilful efforts 
for peace on the part of Mr. Molotov on 
that occasion were deeply appreciated. 
Would it not then be possible to discuss 
together informally the possibility of a 
similar conference relating to the Far 
East and even to Germany? It may be 
of interest to you toknowthat Mr. Nehru 
is unofficially aware of this suggestion, 
and that it meets with his approval. 
I have to go to Geneva for the meeting 
of the World Freedom League next 
month, and it would be possible, if you 
agreed, to meet somewhere in the 
vicinity (say Lucerne) without attracting 
attention. 

Believe me, my dear Bog, 

Your sincere friend, 
ANTHONY NUTTING 


Mr. Nutting has not yet received an 
answer to his last communication to 
Mr. Bogomolov, whose whereabouts 
since the resignation of Mr. Malenkov 
are obscure. 

M. M. 
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POLITICAL PRE-VIEW 
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The Hero 


VER since that unnerving 
E business with the ape at Salis- 

bury, Rhodesia, the question 
pretty nearly ever present to the minds 
of ponderers has been Just how long a 
run do we have for.our money? When 
is this sort of thing going to reach its 
logical conclusion? 

What is known to trend-scanners as 
The Salisbury Incident was reported 
over the electric telegraph by Reuter, 
or some other newsgathering organiza- 
tion, and the dispatch told how this 
ape had walked into a bar in that town, 
held up a couple of customers with a 
pistol, and demanded liquor. It had 
downed half a bottle of good whisky 
before someone, firing shakily from near 
the door, wounded it and it went off in 
a rage. 

Some years later a reporter saw an 
ape tipsy on the pier at Calais—it had 
broken into a wine barrel, and although 
officials repeatedly pointed out to it that 
it had no passport, it tried to elbow its 
way rudely on to the Dover boat, 
causing annoyance and distress to bona 
fide travellers. 

(Owing to the distance between 
Salisbury and Calais there was no way 
of ascertaining whether this Calais ape 
was identical with the Salisbury ape or 
not. Nor would there have been any 
point in so doing. The episode is 
significant any way.) 


All of this occurred some time ago, 


(od. 4 
fell 1 = 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


and in the years that followed nothing 
much happened except that this man 
wrote a book the other day where he 
showed that dogs can tell lies just as 
well as humans. 

A false sense of security was what 
people were lulled into, and now eleven 
residents of Ballina, County Mayo, 
Ireland, have felt the consequences. 

“Cattle send them home by ladder” 
was the headline on the first reports from 
this sector of the human dilemma. 
What do I mean “dilemma”? Looks 
more like a general crack-up to me. 

Not realizing the gravity of the 
situation, you imagine that on some 
particular day these bullocks got loose 
and chased those residents, and the 
latter had to run up a ladder somewhere 
before they could sit down to dinner. 
That's not so at all. 

These people live, if you can call it 
living, in the Market Square of Ballina, 
and when they went to live there they 
probably thought they knew all they 
needed to know about what sort of 
thing might happen on your front 
doorstep so that you had to go round 
the back of the house—like for instance 
you see a rate-collector on the doorstep, 
or a man from the University of Kansas 
who is going to ask your views on the 
future of Ireland. 

It can be assumed that sort of thing 
happened, too, in Ballina, but it’s all 
forgotten now, because what came next 
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were bullocks, Not just a bullock or so, 
and not just once, but hordes of bullocks 
and repeatedly. 

People said I say, look here, and 
Don’t just stand there, do something, 
and what they have just done now is to 
lodge a complaint with Ballina’s Urban 
Council, and about time too, in my 
opinion. 

“The footpath,” they state, “is so 
crowded with cattle that we have to use 
ladders to climb in and out of the backs 
of our houses.” 

The cattle, you notice, are not just 
merely ‘Teddy-boying round the front 
doors, sneering and shoving and in- 
timidating, but when these cleven 
sneak resignedly round to the back, 
they can’t get to that door either. Have 
to use ladders, with these bullocks 
lounging about, laughing at them as they 
climb. 

And a thing that shows how far the 
rot has gone is the reaction of the 
Ballina Urban Council, because when 
it heard the grim news from the front 
on Market Square, what it did was to 
announce that it would “check the cost 
of a removable barrier to protect the 
houses.” A fine way to meet a challenge 
of this sort, I must say. Not what you'd 
call the Dunkirk spirit by a long chalk. 
Removable barriers indeed! They'll 
be sorry when the next thing that’s 
going to happen is that some big old 
dog will get into the Town Hall and 
start interrupting the minutes of the 
previous meeting. 

And, mind you, while all this has been 
going on, you still get people going 
about repeating that old tag about 
“man bites dog.” I may be wrong, but 
I always thought this had some reference 
to journalism, and in that case all I can 
say is that no man, or woman either, 
has dared bite a dog for years. Not 
intentionally. 

Nearest approach to any action of 
that kind I can find in current affairs 
is achieved in the attitude of a man 
called Ryan—or Bryan—resident in 
north Dublin, whom I met the other 
day in a state of anger. 

He has not actually bitten a dog, but 
he aims to try to get awarded to himself 
a Bronze Medal which, he claims, has 
wrongfully been awarded to a Labrador 
dog called Brutus, 

The whole thing has arisen following 
a meeting at Dublin Mansion House of 
the Irish Dumb Friends League, a 


function which the Chairman, a Mr. 
W. D. Macaulay, rather rashly described 
in the first sentence of his remarks as 
“a very pleasant occasion.” 

Mr. Macaulay's purpose was to award 
to Brutus this Bronze Medal for saving 
the lives of the O’Hagen family of 
8 St. Brigid’s Avenue, North Strand, by 
barking to rouse them when their house 
was filling with flood water on the night 
of December 9. 

Mr. Macaulay saw fit to describe 
Brutus’ award as “a Y.C. for animals.” 

At this, patriotic Irish dog-lover 
Major-General D. O’Hannagain, who 
was sitting in the second row, got to his 
feet and said “What d’you mean by 
‘V.C.?" and Mr. Macaulay said he 
meant the Victoria Cross, and the 
Major-General said he rather thought 
that’s what Mr. Macaulay meant, and 
he took the very gravest exception to 
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“I hope you don't mind my killing two birds at one sitting, Mr 


Ridge ray 


because look what the 
Queen Victoria had 
done to Ireland, oppression, famine, the 
lot. 

Amid cheers, he said “ Ma ta Gaelgea 


the phrase 
Government of 


gat, labhair i,” adding “1 wouldn't se« 
a dog degraded by having his medal 
called the Victoria Cross. Why should 
you belittle a dog?” 

Some woman rushed up and shook 
him by the hand, but, according to the 
report in the Jrish 
booed and catcalled, and on the stage, 
Brutus, the Hero, guest speaker Pamela 
Hinkson, daughter of novelist and poct 
Katherine ‘Tynan, barked loudly, then 
got to her feet and appealed ‘as an 
lrishwoman’ to the man to listen to her 

“He refused, and said all he 
was that the Chairman should withdraw 
the remark about the Victoria Cross 


Press “others 


wanted 


“The Chairman said that he merely 





used it as a synonym, and after repeating 
this on a number of occasions finally 
asked the interrupter ‘Do you know 
what a synonym is?’ 

“He replied ‘Of course, just as well 
as you. All I ask is that you apologize 
for describing the medal as a Victoria 
Cross,’” 

Just then the Gardai arrived and slung 
the Major-General out, and now that 
the dog had been rewarded, the Chair- 
man, with a relaxed expression, got on 
to the next bit of the pleasant occasion, 
which was to award a medal to a Mr. 
Fred J. MeCann for saving nine cattle 
from drowning on the morning of the 
North Strand flood. 

“He barely,” reports the Irish Press, 
“had the words out of his mouth when 
all eyes swung om a stout-faced young 
man who stood up and said ‘That's 
wrong-—I was the one who stripped off 
and swam in and saved those cattle.’”’ 

This was greeted with shouts of 
“Shut up and sit down,” and howls of 
indignation, in which Hero Brutus 
joined with a will. 

They got the medal pinned to the man 
they meant it for, but outside the 





Mansion House afterwards Mr. Reid, 
the stout-faced man, said he didn’t 
care who got the medal, but he wanted 
it to be known that the man who got 
the medal was not in his opinion the 
man who saved the cattle because the 
man who did that was Mr. Reid and 
two other men. 

The affair would rightly have been 
front-page news all over the country, 
had it not been that on that same day 
this Ceylon Prime Minister Sir John 
Kotewala flew into Dublin and said 
that thing he said about the price of tea. 
Some diplomatic correspondent or other, 
waking from a doze of about thirty 
years’ duration, had spread a story that 
Kotewala was coming to persuade the 
Irish Government that it had made a 
bit of an error and that the jolly thing 
to do would be to get back into the 
Commonwealth. Look at the fun we 
have, was what he was supposed to be 
going to say. If he did say all that, 
nobody heard him, because tea is such 
a lot more interesting than What shall 
be Camada’s contribution to Indian 
culture? 

But there were interested circles 
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where the dog-man-medal thing 
rumbled on as a live issue, and there 
was this man Ryan, or Bryan, I didn’t 
catch the name exactly, who said it was 
all very well for Reid or whatever his 
name was to claim he ought to have 
got the medal the other man got, but 
what about Ryan, whose case, he said, 
hammering on the bar, was far more 
grievous, because Reid had only lost his 
medal to a man, whereas he Ryan, or 
Bryan, had been done out of his by 
nothing more nor less than a mere 
dog—meaning Brutus who, he said, 
had barked all right, but not so loud as 
Ryan had been roaring and yelling in 
the street on that night of the flood. 

All he got for his trouble was to be 
nearly almost arrested. 

For a time, as he spoke of the justice 
of his claim, he was optimistic, confident 
of victory and of getting that medal 
taken off Brutus and pinned upon his 
own chest. By the time I left, however, 
gloom had overcome him and he was 
taking the view that What's the use? 
Dogs, he said, were too highly organized 
these days for a lone man—an individu- 
alist if you liked to call him that—to 
stand a chance. 

I told him about the ape at Salisbury 
and he said that was just the sort of 
thing he had reference to. Bitterness 
made him incoherent, and when I left 
I believe what he was doing was 
practising barking. 


& & 


Anthelme Brillat-Savarin 
Born April \st, 1755 


T does not make me less forlorn 
Or more resigned to know 
That Brillat-Savarin was born 
Two hundred years ago: 


But how significant it is 
That with his birth began 

As sad a pair of centuries 
As ever sobered man. 


A Frenchman first and last, he fought 
The formlessness of greed, 

Infusing with the fire of thought 
A man’s most primal need, 


And found a new empyrean 
In waiting at the lips. 
But we exalt the common man, 
And feed on fish and chips. 
P. M. Husparp 
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“Dirty Stinking 


NE evening | saw Ahmed sitting 

alone outside the Café de Flore. 

It was such a very public place 

that he could not possibly be up to 

anything equivocal. | decided to speak 
to him. 

“Excellence,” 1 said. Ahmed is the 
Ambassador in Paris of a small Eastern 
State, 

“Ah, mon cher Singleton,” he answered 
cordially. 1 could not remember why 
he always called me by that name. 
“Trinquons quelque chose?” 

I sat down and he leaned con- 
fidentially towards me. “French very 
dirty people,” he said in English, 
“English fine people.” 

I knew Ahmed’s view on this point, 
so I just bowed slightly. He had a 
pretty young wife and his first child had 
just been born. I asked after them. 

“Haven't you heard?” he said, 
looking rather afflicted. “There has 
been trouble. If it had not been for that 
I should have invited you to my house 
long ago, my dear Singleton.” 

“No,” I said; “whatever has 
happened?” 

“An accident,” he said. “She is not 
dead, no; but quite badly hurt. She 
has had to have her face and scalp 
stitched up, and she is still in hospital. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand francs, 











People” 


the surgeon charged me. We don't 
know yet whether she will be badly 
scarred, but we hope not.” 

“What a tragedy!” I said. “A 
woman like that should not be scarred.” 

This time he bowed slightly and 
said “There is every hope.” He 
began to talk English again. “A very 
dirty stinking people. How much you 
think that surgeon cost to a not- 
diplomat? Twenty thousand? It was 
only fifteen minutes’ work. But since I 
am diplomat I must pay. Goddam 
no-good stinking ——-”’ 

“What happened?” I asked. “What 
was the accident?” 

He stopped swearing and began to 
laugh silently. He laughed for quite a 
long time. I wondered what depth of 
hatred could make him laugh like that. 

“She was knocked over by a motor- 
cycle. The man didn’t stop; no, he just 
rode right on. There was a passer-by 
who picked her up. Oh, they're not all 
dirty stinking people, I admit. He 
got an ambulance and went with her to 
the hospital and telephoned to me. 
When I got there he told me he'd noted 
the number of the motor-cycle. He was 
a good man. He gave it to me. Now 
I know a young Algerian clerk in the 
Ministry of Transport, and from him I 
got the name and address of the man 
whose motor-cycle 
bore that number.” 

“T see. So you 
were able to make a 
full denunciation to 
the police?” 

He laughed again. 
“The French police, 
my dear Singleton, 
are a rotten, stinking, 
corrupt lot of hood- 
lums. I wouldn’t 
go to them even if 
my wife was 
murdered. I sent a 
note to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 
I said nothing about 
having the culprit’s 
name and address; 
I just made a com- 
plaint. And then I 
made another com- 
plaint. And another. 
And then I made a 
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protest.” He was laughing so much 
now he could hardly speak. “I have 
made two protests a week for a month. 
“His Excellency is deeply disturbed . . .’ 
“The representative of a sovereign 
State...’ ‘In broad daylight .. .’ 
‘So-called civilized city ...’ ‘Inability 
to make amends .. .’ ‘Common 
criminal...’ ‘Diplomatic courtesy . . .’ 
Twice a week!” 

“And the police have done nothing?” 
I asked. 

“Even if they were told to hunt for 
Notre Dame they couldn't find it. They 
twice said they had caught the man, 
and they had an identification parade 
each time. Of course he wasn't 
there.” 

“So what did you do?” 

“T was very, very angry.” 

“But,” I said, “what about the 
culprit? The real culprit, whose name 
and address you had?” 

“Oh, he’s a nice young fellow. | 
went to see him and found him working 
in a greengrocer’s shop. At first he 
denied it, of course, but [ broke him 
down. He’s very young. He has no 
money and he wasn’t insured, so it 
wasn’t worth my while to have him 
prosecuted, He’s very penitent, and he 
takes flowers to my wife. We're really 
quite good friends and I think he enjoys 
what we're doing. You see, I produced 
him as a witness, and he described the 
motor-cyclist very exactly. A fat 
middle-aged man, we decided. I take 
the boy with me to the identification 
parades,” 

“My goodness!” [ said. “How long 
are you going to keep it up?” 

He stopped laughing and thought for 
a moment. “I haven't finished with 
them yet. I think they ought to be 
humiliated, don’t you? Dirty stinking 
people.” 


...« | was reading only the other day of 
young men returning to England on account 
of the shortage of eligible spinsters. Perhaps 
some of them will marry prosperous sheep- 
farmers-—though for myself, having had one 
of these animals frozen and deceased in the 
goldfish pond for the past four days, I have 
for the moment had enough of them.” 

Henry Longhurst in The Sunday Times 


Everything happens to the golfer. 
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Hi, Fi, Fo, Fum! By 


HE blessings of American life are 

at last spreading to Britain. ‘The 

latest of these is High Fidelity, a 
system which records, highly faithfully, 
the tribal and other noises of this 
remarkable race. ‘Thanks to Hi Fi it is 
now possible for the civilized man to 
live not merely with but inside a 
gramophone. His rooms are so built 
that their walls have not only ears but 
mouths, comforting him with noise, 
from the ceiling and from all the four 
corners, at the mere turn of a switch 
by the door. 

This noise moreover is infinite in its 
variety. Families there are who have 
the good fortune to live by a railway 
line, stimulated day and night by the 
stirring sounds of trains. Now less 
fortunate families, living far from rail- 
ways, may enjoy the same benefit. 
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‘Hi Fi history” has been made with a 
single record, enabling every man, 
woman and child to sit happily in the 
living-room, while for fifty long-playing 
minutes locomotives, drawing passenger 
coaches and goods trucks, roar through 
it, hooting and puffing, shunting and 
shuddering to a stop. 

Similarly Hi Fi has achieved for him 
control of the weather. Bored with a 
fine sunny day he may evoke from his 
walls a fifty-minute thunderstorm, “as 
heard by eagles, complete with high- 
frequency sizzle and tape-edited for 
maximum dramatic effect.” Doomed 
to stagnate inland, he may, at a touch, 
curdle his blood with a storm at sea, 
with the bell-buoys tolling and the wild 
waves pounding on stormbound rocks 
and windswept headlands. Such 
wonders of “ Audio” are now promised 
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Tell us all about your chap Poujade.”’ 
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to the mere British, who may already 
sit, highly and faithfully deafened, if 
still only for fifteen minutes, in th 
midst of a sequence of sounds, ranging 
from a glockenspiel to a cocktail-shaker, 
from a buzzimba to the breaking of 
kitchen crockery; or by “some of the 
most horrendous noises ever wilfully 
contrived,” from the third largest 
Wurlitzer organ in the world 

Though such blessings multiply, day 
by day, the American occupation of 
Britain is still less evident than that of 
other European countries. This race 
tends to remain in its reserves, aloof 
from the Barbarians in the isolation of 
the East Anglian acrodromes or the 
PXs of Grosvenor Square, Infiltration, 
In the heart of 


flourish with 


however, has begun. 
Clubland clubs now 
romantic western names like Sugar Hill 




















and Sunset. Here gentlemen in the 
uniforms of the American Air Force 
congregate nightly to perform their 
dances, receiving the stranger with all 
the courtliness characteristic of coloured 
peoples. Deferentially they remove 
from him his flask and his gun, then 
usher him down into a ballroom, dis- 
creetly lit, where other gentlemen of 
their colour sleep politely over their 
fruit drinks until, around three o'clock 
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in the morning, the cabaret opens with 
a hi and a fi and a foaming and a fum- 
ming of a song called “ Catfish, bite me 
bum!” 

At last, however, even the white 
Americans may leave their reserves 
without misgiving. For they have an 
enclave in Bond Street, where the 
austere white architecture of this con- 
crete race is now raising its walls above 
the Victorian shacks of the Barbarians. 
They have a hotel of their very own, 
“to cater for people of taste and 
established standards of living.” Here 
they now infiltrate, without any uncom- 
fortable feeling that they are straying 
from American soil. 
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Here they may breathe freely in an 
oil-warmed American climate, cooled 
sparingly by artificial air. ‘They may 
refresh themselves with cold water, 
elaborately made colder by a machine 
freezing a record number of ice cubes. 
They may drink away at their Kentucky 
and their Bourbon, “on the rocks,” in 
an American Bar with a real (or almost 
real) American barman. They may look 
around them as they do so at murals, 
portraying the ancient American sport of 
polo, They may eat the rich fare of 
their race: Lemon Chiffon Pie on 
Mondays, Frozen Egg Nogg Pie on 
Tuesdays, Moka Boston Cream Pie on 
Fridays, and a Steak Minute Washing- 
ton on Sundays, washed down by 
draughts of tea and coffee. 

They may lie on their beds, lulled by 
a television spectacle, or by the sounds, 
if not of Hi Fi, then of a rediffused and 
invisible radio; enjoy feasts of plumbing, 
night and day, in baths fitted with 
showers and with three taps each, the 
third being an overflow for the toilet; 
plug an electric razor into the wall, and 
inspect their faces in mirrors, at a 
variety of angles, as it shaves them; 
take their boots down to be cleaned by 
a shoe-shiner, instead of leaving them, 
in Barbarian fashion, outside the door; 
entertain ladies before sundown, with 
the door open. “And for the business 
man the arrangement of the bedrooms 
is invaluable, for many have been 
designed so that they can be used to 
conduct private conferences in a con- 
genial atmosphere.”” Such conferences 
are refreshed by a breath of good 
British air, thoughtfully provided, by a 
regulation of the L.C.C., through a 
chink left open at the top of each 
window. 

From this stronghold the Americans 
are occupying Bond Street, ensuring 
nevertheless that its quaint native 
customs are preserved. It has received 
the honour and glory of nomination, by 
one of their magazines edited from an 
outpost in Upper Brook Street, as this 
year’s Springtime Avenue of Fashion. 
Last week pressmen and pressladies, 
together with a number of well-dressed 
English gentlemen who run shops in 
Bond Street, were entertained to 
American morning coffee by the 
American hotel, and to French cham- 
pagne by the offices of another American 
magazine, to inaugurate the fashion- 
able Avenue. In a hand-out they read 
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“For heaven’s sake! 


of the “many unusual stories” which 
“make the big story of Bond Street 
itself... It is these stories which we 
wish to bring to your attention... We 
also want to make new stories of 
interest to the public.” 

The pressmen and pressladies, one 
wearing a bunch of primroses, stood in 
the street, awaiting the first story, 
shivering a little as they read in the shop 
windows, “SuppENLY it’s Spring!” 
Presently, in old-world native style, a 
lady appeared from a School of Deport- 
ment, down the street, dressed as a 
woman of fashion of the eighteenth 
century. She was travelling in a Sedan 
chair, carried by two chairmen in hired 
costumes who, used only to the short 
stretches of film sets, dropped her 
abruptly and with relief every few yards, 






































Isn't there something more important you could be doing?” 


confronted by traffic lights and a con- 
venient series of road blocks, and finally 
dumped her with a jolt before the 
hotel. The-lady emerged with a smile, 
dropped a curtsy to a film star, who was 
awaiting her on the pavement, handed 
her a beribboned box of Bond Street 
chocolates, then posed for some time by 
the Sedan chair, against a sign marked 
“No Waiting,” while the American 
guests and pressmen snapped happily 
away. 

Dropping in for a glass of sherry, off 
the rocks, at the shop, done up like a 
Regency boudoir, where the Americans 
buy their spirits beneath a signed 
framed letter from President Eisen 
hower, the pressmen then strode briskly 
away, through the springtime blasts, 
back to Piccadiliy and England. 
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For Your Bedside Table 
“SCUNTHORPE 
OLD MARKET 


D PRICE, KF Vv. *” tavoured 
. with instructions to Sell 
by Auction on THIS WEDNES 


DAY, the 16th day of MARCH 
1955, at the above Market 


4,000 GOOD CLEAN BOOKS 
of the following variets 
Passion, Love, HOT UNS, Myster 
ies, Detectives, Western ancl 
hosts of others 
Cycle and Sidecar, ete., et 


AUCTIONEER’S REMARKS 


The above lots are clean and wel 
cared for, and will be sold w 
small lots to suit purchaser 
This is a wonderful opportunit 
to build up a library, and sp 
interest to people on nights 
Scunthorpe and Frodimgham Star 














Pigeons in the Grass, Alas Bs 


NE of the first things you notice 
if you live in New York is that 
there are far too many pigeons 

about. ‘There are also far too many 
Porto Ricans, if it comes to that, but it 
is the pigeons that thrust themselves on 
the eye and make you feel that what the 
place needs is a platoon of sportsmen 
with shot-guns. Ora couple of hydrogen 
bombs would help. I see no need for 
these pigeons and would like to run 
them all out of town .. . except Walter 
Pidgeon, of course, whom I admire. 

You can generally get a pretty good 
idea of a bird's social standing by 
reading the poets. We look in our 
Dictionary of Familiar Quotations for a 
kind word about the pigeon and note a 
uniform conspiracy of silence. Minstrels 
have tuned their harps and given a solid 
build-up to such of our feathered 
friends as skylarks, rooks, doves, robins, 
owls and linnets, but where do we find 
any mention of the pigeon? Only in the 
Panegyric of Tom Coriate, by Lionel 
Cranfield, Earl of Middlesex (1575- 
1645): 


He Greek and Latin speaks with greater 
ease 

Than hogs eat acorns and tame pigeons 
peas 


which is not much in the way of eulogy. 
One can scarcely feel oneself called on 
to reverence a bird just because it has a 
certain rude skill in eating peas. 

But don’t get me wrong. I am not a 
pigeonophobe. Down on my country 
estate on Long Island many of my best 
friends are pigeons. I keep open garden 
for them, and you will often find a dozen 
or more moaning, if not in the im- 
memorial elms at least in the maple tree 
I bought last week from the nursery 
garden at Patchogue. What I deprecate 
is the drift to the towns. A pigeon in 
the country, fine; but in New York it 
just takes up space which could be 
utilized for other purposes. 

Principally what is wrong with New 
York pigeons is their lack of charm of 
manner, rendered all the more notice- 
able by the fact that, collecting as they 
do in gangs in Central Park, they come 
into competition with the squirrels. 
Squirrels may have their faults: they 
are hot tempered and far too ready to 
fight at the drop of a hat . . . as we know 
from Ogden Nash’s poem where he 
speaks of the virile young squirrel 
named Cyril who, in an argument over 
a girl, got lambasted from here to the 
Tyrol by a churl of a squirl called 
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Earle . . . but they exude charm at every 
pore. Slip a squirrel a bit of bread, and 
you get value for money. It sits up like 
a dog. It comes bounding at you. It 
climbs on your arm. It does everything 
but give three rousing cheers. Give a 
pigeon a similar bit of bread, and what 
do you get? Not so much as a nod of 
thanks, The bird just pecks at it in a 
condescending sort of way as if it had 
expected something a little better than 
that. “Well, may as well eat it, | 
suppose, but a banana would have been 
better,” it seems to be saying. 

The solution, you probably feel, is 
not to give them bread, but then you 
have never seen these New York 
pigeons, They are tough and they don’t 
care who knows it. There are about a 
hundred of them who hang about the 
85th Street entrance to the park, 
sneering at passers-by and talking 
offensively out of the corner of their 
mouths. I have tried not giving them 
bread, but I couldn’t keep it up. My 
nerve failed me. Having lived so long 
in New York, I understand pigeon 
language pretty well, and as these birds 
made no attempt to lower their voices, 
I was able to follow the trend of their 
remarks. 
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“Wodehouse!” said one of them. 
“No bread again! Couldn't you have 
bet on it? Who does the man think he 
is? Gaspard the Miser?” 

“Eats it all himself, the pig,” said 
another. ‘Wodehouse is putting on 
weight.” 

“At our expense,” said a_ third. 
We shall have to attend to Wodehouse 
one of these days.”’ 

They got their bread next morning, 
and every morning after that. What 
they would have done to me, I don't 
know, but there are a hundred things a 
gang of pigeons can do to those who have 
incurred their displeasure . . . gargling 
on the window sill at five a.m., scaring 
the daylights out of you by tapping on 
the pane with their beaks, swooping at 
your face, pecking at your ankles. . 

I couldn't risk it. It wasn’t good enough. 

The situation then seems, briefly, to 
be this. Each year with the sweat of my 
brow I win a certain amount of bread, 
and I would naturally like to reserve 
this for the use of what may for con- 
venience’ sake be grouped under the 
head of “my loved ones” . . . myself, 
my wife, my foxhound, my Pekinese and, 
of course, any guests who may happen 
to drop in. But much of it has to go 
to support a mob of pigeons who have 
never done a stroke of honest work in 
their lives. Wasters every one of them. 




















Up in Washington, so | read in my 
paper, they are trying to fight back: 

WASHINGTON, March 14. The 
Treasury Department announced 
to-day that it has found a way to keep 
pigeons from roosting on its hugs 
stone building on Pennsylvania Avenue 
It gives them an electric hot-foot 
William W. Parsons, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for Adminis- 
tration, told the, story in testimony 
before a House Appropriation sub- 
committee, He said a commercial 
birdproofing firm was stringing clectri« 
wires over all areas of the building 
where pigeons are likely to roost, 
They carry a comparatively low 
current, not enough to harm the birds 
but enough to chase them away. 


It sounds good, and it is quite 
possible that it may work up there, for 
Washington pigeons probably have not 
the same morale and will to win as New 
York pigeons, but our lot would scoff at 
such childish devices. Its feet hardened 
by years of mooching round Central 
Park, a New York pigeon would simply 
feel a pleasant tickling sensation if you 
touched off electric shocks under him. 

No, Parsons, old man, it’s no good, 
I’m afraid. You're just a dreamer 
chasing rainbows, Bill, old chap. If 
there is one thing life has taught me, it 
is that there is nothing you can do about 
pigeons. Either you have them or you 
don’t. It is as simple as that. 
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A Meadow Near 
Max Gate 


1 meadow on the outskirts of Dorchester 

where Thomas Hardy said he found pou 

and inspiration, is to become a housing 
estate 


By THe Suape or THomas Harpy 


| OITERED there on the grass 
4 Of old time, I, 
And felt the minutes pass 

Like dancers, by 


There, when the green was lost 
In flocks of flowers, 

Moved like a warning ghost 
The traitor hours. 


Roof, window, mortared wall, 
Lintel and door 

Rise, where my foot shall fall 
No more, no more 


There, unremembering m« 
Long quitted earth, 

Will dwell the mystery 
Of love and birth 


if I could find releas 
And come again, 
Seek should I that old peace 
In vain, in vain. 
G. H. Vato 





* 


Extracts from an official handbook 
to be issued shortly by the Ministry 
for Etiquette and Social Service, in- 
corporating some signs and signals 
appropriate to special occasions. 


me 


“ A failure on the part of any person 
to observe any provision of the 
social code shall not of itself render 
that person liable to social ostra- 
cism, but any such failure may at 
any subsequent gathering (whether 
of business associates, churchgoers 
or old friends) be relied upon to 
provide a fruitful subject for 
conversation,” 
Socia Bernaviour Act, 1954. 

Section 12. 


My black tie is crooked again. 


PART 1 The Citizen Indoors 
Gn Entering a Strange Room 


1. Before you cross the room, look at 
your hostess. When she makes a signal 
of recognition, go ahead. 

2. Do not rely on signals to go ahead 
given by unauthorized persons. 

3. Go slowly when passing animals and 
give them plenty of room. Stop if 
necessary rather than actually tread on 
stationary poodles and Pekinese. Be 
prepared at all times to meet sharp 
corners and other obstructions, and 
keep a special watch for huge brass 
tea-trays balanced on gate-leg tables. 
4. Do not climb through or over sofas 
and chairs. 

5. If you are riding a horse, get off. 


At Tea 

6. Avoid sudden movements of any 
kind, and always give way to old people 
whose appetites may be sharper than 
yours. 

7. In the event of an accident (for 
example, with a jam tartlet) do not back 
away from the spot without first making 
sure that there is not a potted plant on 
a pedestal immediately behind you. 

8. Never carry anything that may 
interfere with the proper control of a 
Wedgwood tea-cup. 

9. Get out by the nearest door. 


At a Sherry Party 


10. Keep moving. It is an offence to 
park in a corner with a bow! of olives 
or other favourite dish and let the 
world go by. 

11. Remember that the “No, no. 
Really” signal (left hand heid level with 
the shoulder, palm outwards) may be 
misunderstood if the glass is simul- 
taneously held out absent-mindedly in 
the right hand. 

12. YOU MUST, even © YOU ARE 
ALREADY HOLDING TWO DRY MARTINIS, 
SMOKING THE STUB OF A CIGARETTE, AND 
EATING AN ANCHOVY ON TOAST, BE READY 
TO 


—accept and light a fresh 


cigarette ; 

~ find, flip open and offer your 
case to a third party; 

—recommend a good girls’ 
school to an unknown 
matron covered = in 
sequins ; 

~—and at the same time ex- 
change signals with your 
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My ice-cream is on fire. 




















Don’t look now, but 
we're being followed. 




















Nothing I could do but 
bale out, old boy. 




















Steer clear of the 
sandwiches. 





























tention to get to hell out 

of this ; 

YOU MUST NOT 
allow your signals to be 
intercepted by your 

hostess ; 

—recklessly and negligently 
down martinis in the hope 
of getting a hand free to 
say good-bye with. 


IF IN DOUBT—HOLD BACK. 
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PART 11. In the Street 


13. When held up on the pavement by 
an old friend, remember that he is also 
being held up by meeting you. 

14. When about to break off the con- 
versation, stop tracing patterns in the 
dust with the ferrule of your umbrella, 
tighten your grip on the handle, and 
give a slight but definite tug to your 
right-hand glove with the finger and 
thumb of the left. The other party 
should respond to these warning 
signals with a brief “Well . . .” at the 
same time pointing his umbrella in the 
direction he intends to take. .Step off 
smartly in the opposite direction. 

15. It is an offence under the Street 
Encounters (Meaningless Gestures) 
Regulations to say “What about lunch 
some day?” before parting. 

16. Be careful to avoid treble-banking 
when pulled up on crowded pavements. 
If A and B, walking together, encounter 
C (known only to A), B should acceler- 
ate until well beyond introduction- 
distance. Five yards is safe in normal 
circumstances; allow rather more for 
artists, clergymen, ete. 


* 
PART 111. In Church 


TO ALL PARENTS AND GUARDIANS and 
others who sneak out before the sermon. 
17. Before you move off, make sure 
that you can do so without incon- 
venience to other pew-users. Alert the 
children during the second verse of the 
hymn, using one or more of the Signs 
Recommended for use on’ Solemn 
Occasions, and begin to filter left at 
the start of the third verse. Note 
the position of all hassocks en route. 
18. Keep to the coconut matting where 
provided. If stone flooring has to be 
crossed, do not allow the clicking of 
your heels to force you into a run. 

19. Don’t start criticizing the con- 
gregation’s hats until the door has been 
shut and latched behind you. 


APPENDIX 


“Never darken my door AGAIN.” 


“| am GETTING to the end of 
my TETHER.” 


Y 


YU 


NS 





“,; 
“| am about to talk about my 
FIBROSITIS.” 





Signs and signals for use on various social occasions: 


i. Left arm stretched downwards to 
floor and fingers flipped in direction 
of indifferent cat. 

“1 AM AT A LOSS FOR ANYTHING TO SAY 
AND WANT TO GO HOME.” 


ii. Both hands clapped to chest, followed 
by succession of swift patting move- 
ments (for use in saloon bars). 

“| HAVE LEFT MY WALLET AT HOME, AND 

SHOULD LIKE YOU TO THINK THAT 
I HAVE ONLY JUST BECOME AWARE OF 
THE FACT.” 


iii. Right arm raised at full stretch, 

fingers forcibly snapped (for use in 

restaurants). 

AM ON AN EXPENSE ACCOUNT AND 

PROPOSE TO OFFER YOU A BRANDY.” 

iv. As above, but hand at shoulder level 

and fingers motionless 

AM not ON AN EXPENSE ACCOUNT 

v. Trouser-legs briskly hitched, body 
inclined forward, and palms brought 
to rest on knees. 

“| SHALL INTERRUPT YOU THE INSTANT 
YOU PAUSE FOR BREATH.” 


THERE IS LESS TIME THAN YOU THINK 


Head-on Approach to Old Friend in the Street. 







distance 
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At Home to Everyone By J. 


ERE comes the van, with B.B.C, 
H Television Service written all 

over it, and I only hope to 
goodness I’ve thought of every- 
thing. “Her delightful Berkshire 
home” sounds all right in a Radio Times 
gossip column, but I must say, if I'd 
known a couple of years ago that | was 
going to be a ‘TV personality, with four 
million people crazy to know my taste 
in fire-irons, I’d have made Harry buy 
a place where you could at least get a 
camera in without sweeping Aunt 
Letty’s watercolour of Cuckmere Haven 
off the wall. Incidentally, that had 
better come down anyway; it won't 
quite chime in after I've shown them 
what we always call the Rubens. Down 
you come, then, Goodness, the cobwebs. 
And a fearful patch of unfaded wall- 
paper. Perhaps a few technicians will 
help me drag the grandfather clock in 
front of it-—but then we should want 
something to put in its place. Besides, 
they couldn't get the cameras in at all 
then, except the back way through a 
kitchenful of dirty dishes. I simply 
haven't had a moment. Damn—oven- 
cloth on the hall-stand. What with 


“ They'll never get me up in one of those 
things. ” 


fixing the card-table for Harry to work 
at in the back bedroom—Oh, Harry, 
they’re here. No, they’re doing the 
outside first. Did you move that tea- 
chest full of bottles from the front 
porch? Yes, I know it's been there for 
wecks, but this is different. And if the 
Council men come with the you-know- 
what machine send them away and tell 
them to come again to-morrow. What? 
I can't help that. Do you want me to 
be the only television celebrity not on 
main drainage? And I suppose you 
know it’s time you were changed. 
Harry, don’t be a fool. I know you 
always have dinner—supper, then—in 
those disgusting old flannels, but that's 
just you and me, This is millions, and 
it’s got to be gracious living, so off you 
go upstairs. And take up those things 
from the chemist’s. Listen, darling, 
don’t start all that again. Perhaps it is 
my programme, and perhaps you don't 
see why you should appear in it at all, 
but don’t you understand, when the 
world thinks of me as a successful 
married woman it'll seem pretty fishy 
if they don’t see some sort of husband. 
And don’t use that word when we’re 
on the air. And—Harry, can you hear 
me?—on no account let them bring a 
camera upstairs, the bathroom’s a mass 
of talcum powder and tissues. 

Poor Harry, he seems to have no idea. 
Now then. What I'll do, I think, is pose 
at the end of the mantelpiece, like this, 
with one elbow—there’s that toast- 
rack we keep the bills in, I knew I 
should forget something; into the side- 
board with that; I hope they won't 
want the sideboard door opening, 
otherwise all those old solled-up socks 
will corne bouncing out—one elbow 
resting just here, A nice relaxed shot. 
Now, if |—Oh, good evening! Are you 
ready to come inside now? Of course, 
do, please, I'm afraid it's a bit crowded 
for you, but if I don’t have the settee 
just here I shall have to keep stepping in 
the hearth. I was just saying to myself 

I’m afraid you have to give that door 
a good slam, or the catch doesn’t catch; 
oh, now that Van Gogh reproduction 
has gone all sideways. Thank you. I 
was just thinking that | might begin by 
standing here, leaning on The 
picture? Oh, well, we always call it the 
“Rubens.” I thought perhaps you 
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could get us both in, me and the 
“Rubens.” Then suppose we moved 
on to my husband's collection of 
walking-sticks in the corner there. A 
great walker? No, not really. No, they 
aren’t of any special value; I think that 
one without a ferrule came from 
Eastbourne; I just thought one needed 
some kind of a collection, Then there's 
this clock—a really wonderful time- 
keeper. And the piano. Could you 
maneuvre round to get a shot of the 
piano? I’m afraid it wants tuning. No, 
we don’t actually play, though naturally 
the children are learning at school. 
This is Jeremy, in a kindergarten group, 
and that enlargement on the bureau is 
little Sara, with a man called Mackintosh 
who stayed at the same hotel with us 
at Douglas last year—I don’t know 
whether you could make anything of 
that. He used to let Jeremy sit on his 
The wallpaper? Yes, we 
think it’s rather fun, too: No, I don't 
think Messel was the name. Briggs, | 
think, or Hoggs, from the village. He 
mentioned that he happened to have 
the end of a roll when he came up one 
day to see to the outside cistern. 

Have I any what? Well, no, not what 
you'd really call Dresden. No, no 
valuable old paperweights, either. No, 
now you ask, I don’t think there's an 
old silver rose-bowl in the place. | 
beg your pardon? Well, I’m sorry 
but this was your idea, you know, not 
mine. After all, it doesn’t necessarily 
follow that because you can attract a 
certain public acclaim by playing 
“Hunt the Slipper” every Sunday 
night you're prepared to rush home and 
set yourself up in competition with the 
Victoria and Albert. What's that? 
On the air in five minutes from now? 
Yes, thank you, I’m perfectly calm. 
And perhaps you’d better give your 
cameraman a hand; he seems to have 
caught his foot in that hole in the 


carpet. 


motor-cycle. 


a 


B-rrr! 

“Despite the icy wind many students 
went straight from the Rag Bal! in their 
fancy dress to start ‘ragging’ in the market 
at 5 a.m. 

Police later dismantled these.” 

Manchester Evening Chromcle 
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Saga in the Suburbs 









Evening Out for Parents 


HE discovery that the 
Council School round the 
corner where the younger 
children had just started 
actually ran a Parent- 
Teacher Association was 
greeted by us both with 
enormous enthusiasm. Here at last, we 
thought, is the chance to know about 
State Education from the inside—find 
out what is wrong with our children’s 
arithmetic and psyches—co-ordinate 
attention to both—spend happy hours 
discussing child psychology and Edu- 
cation. When a cyclostyled invitation to 
attend P.T.A. square-dancing classes 
arrived I said I thought we owed it to 
the children to join. My husband, 
however, argued that I had destroyed 
his dancing nerve early in our associa- 
tion by telling him he had no sense of 
rhythm. So I had to attend religiously 
every second Tuesday by myself. 
Unfortunately the breathlessness caused 
by skipping and promenading and 
dosey-do-ing and trying to hear what 
the caller was saying was such that | 
got no chance to identify anyone except 
the headmaster, whom I knew already, 
and who panted to me each time that 
the children seemed to be settling down 
all right. 

Invitations to lectures by heads of 
local secondary and grammar schools, 
however, looked more hopeful. We 
went to all of them, sitting on hard 
benches and listening concentratedly 
while the various heads painted the 
delights of their particular school as 
resplendently as if they had been wash- 
ing machines or holiday camps. But 
although we found the description of 
each school more enthralling than the 
last, and although we took part in much 
intriguing questioning of speakers 
such subjects as what is the point of 
Latin and does going to co-educational 
grammar schools take girls’ minds off 
their work—we never got to the point 
of knowing parents from teachers even 
when they handed the buns and tea 
round, 

So when the invitation to the Social 
arrived we were overjoyed and arrived 
at the school hall on the dot of 7.30 to 
be greeted enthusiastically by the 
headmaster, one of those men like grey- 


haired greased lightning; he shook our 
hands and said the children were settling 
down very well and we'd feel much 
warmer when the square dancing 
started, before he darted on. After five 
minutes I asked the lady on my right if 
she was a parent or a teacher; she said, 
bridling, a parent of course. Exhaustive 
questioning—I always feel guilty if 
conversation drops even though the 
other party would obviously much 
rather it did—revealed that she didn't 
care for the cinema—didn't hold with 
TV (look at those shocking plays!) 

didn’t read, not to say books, but did 
like square dancing—more friendly than 
ballroom—it gives you something to 
talk about. My husband had found 
another man without a sense of rhythm, 
and they were talking. Away Wins and 
Perms. So I danced with my neighbour, 
who volunteered, then, that she had 
never been able to understand Pools. 
This gave us so much in common that 
she told me that her husband was a 
foreman on a farm farther out of the 
suburb where it is real country. I had 
decided that she should be cultivated 





as able to teach my metropolitan- 
minded children all about the soil when 
she went on that she wouldn't be here 
much longer because they were changing 
the county boundary. 

After that the headmaster made us all! 
mix up in a Paul Jones, and | encoun 
tered a man in gaberdine trousers who 
looked too young to be a parent. He 
turned out to be a Craft Teacher who 
occasionally met my children; he said 
they were settling down all right with 
Pottery, anyway. 

The hall was filling up now—in the 
next Paul Jones I got two male partners, 
one of whom greeted me like an old 
friend. Being one of those people who 
really ought to wear glasses | smiled 
vaguely and prodded conversationally 
in between treading on his toes, until 
with exquisite tact he asked me how the 
last lot of coke had lasted and I remem- 
bered that at our earlier mectings he 
had been covered with coal dust. He 
said it was a very good school—the 
atmosphere was so friendly and his wife 
was very fond of the square dancing, 
and at last I understood why he was the 








MAHIIP 


only coal man I had ever encountered 
who waved away tips with a kind smile. 

When I got back to my husband he 
was listening with bated breath while 
his neighbour told him how much too 
much we had paid for having the house 
done up when we moved in, “If you'd 
let me know,” the neighbour said, “'! 
could have done it for you in the 
evenings and you'd havesaved a packet.” 
He then went on to tell us about a 
dry-stone wall he had made for ‘his 
garden out of redundant paving stones. 
(“I'm a stone-mason properly, sec, but 
I don't really mind what I do.) We 
had almost clinched a deal when the 
headmaster made us play one of those 
games when you rush round the room 
wearing somebody else’s hat upside 
down, 

When | came back from that my 
husband was deep in conversation with 
another Dad-—this time with an un- 
mistakable public-school accent—who 
was busy justifying himself for making 
use of the State educational machinery 
for which he helped to pay. “After all 
we've got to face it,” he kept on saying, 


“they'll have to 
come up against all 
sorts when they 
grow up—better get 
used to it now.” 
“Splendid  educa- 
tion,” the wife said, 
“magnificent equip- 
ment—think of those 
gorgeous yellow 
blackboards and 
hardwood floors! 
Much better than 
some tuppeny- 
ha’penny little 
school where you 
pay through the nose 
to learn to be a little 
snob . Well, yes, 
there is the Accent 
question, but you 
can have them taught 
Elocution later . 
“The thing that 
makes me nervous,” 
I said tentatively, 
“is if they fail their 
11-plus and land up 
in a Secondary 
Modern.” They 
looked unutterable 
scorn and muttered 
about natural 
selection in a way which made it clear 
that their children couldn't fail. 

We were swept off to help with tea, 
and only later, during the penultimate 
Paul Jones, did I find myself quite 
incredibly staring at the bank manager 
not our bank manager, fortunately, but 
another one. I have a probably hered- 
itary terror of bank managers but 
managed to smile timidly when he asked 
me to dance. He said what a very good 
school it was, wasn’t it?—they took such 
an interest in everything—he didn’t live 
very near but it was worth bringing the 
two eldest up every day in the car. I made 
the correct remarks about democracy, 
got to meet all sorts, magnificent equip- 
ment ete. etc. He said that that was all 
very well but one thing the average 
middle-class parent using the State 
educational network didn’t dare admit 
was that it was free. “I have five child- 
ren,” he said, as if he were asking 
me for an overdraft. “The cost of 
educating them at private schools 
would mean no new clothes, no holidays, 
no domestic help for my wife, and no 
entertainment. So long as the State is 
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prepared to teach other children the 
three Rs, let it teach mine too. I| can 
then use the money left over for giving 
them books, gramophone records, 
theatres, dancing lessons, music lessons 
—the things the State doesn’t provide. 
And also to save up in case any of them 
has the brains to get a scholarship to a 
University .. .” 

Overcome by this display of honesty, 
I went home reflecting about whether 
to persuade my daily help not to 
squander her hard-earned cash on an 
expensive private school when there's 
a perfectly good free one round the 
corner—however you look at it, and 
she’s very fussy, elocution lessons are 
obviously cheaper. But it soon became 
clear that without the incentive of 
school fees to pay she mightn’t want to 
work for me, so 1 decided not to. 

Anyhow, by the time the P.T.A. had 
arranged a joint trip of parents and 
children to an ice show we all really 
knew one another and sang community 
songs in the coach into London, and even 
though the bank manager’s wife thought 
it sounded like a school treat, in the end 
she agreed that it was and sang too. We 
shuddered together at the freezing 
breezes which keep the ice from melting 
—funny, we all said, we'd never thought 
about it before, but it stood to reason 
they'd have to be—and sang with the 
children when the comedian ordered. 
Also we explained hard to one another 
that the ice had to be blue so as not to 
dazzle and agreed that the skating did 
make things look so much smoother and 
faster. 

Eventually we all went home, ex- 
hausted and pleased after the afternoon 
off. As for Child Psychology and Edu- 
cation, I go round to the school at 
closing time when anything really vital 
comes up. The teachers never mind 
talking to parents—but they don’t go 
to the P.T.A. much—somehow they 
find they haven't got the time. 

Diana and Mem Gi..Lon 


& a 


Bathing Fatality 


“A message from her master, Captain 
Leslie C. Church, 59, whose wife lives at 
Lucton’s Avenue, Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 
said that she had been holed in the hull, and 
the engine-room stokehold flooded. She 
capsized during efforts to beach her and was 
now lying on her side practically under the 
water, ‘probably a total loss.’”’ 

Daily Telegraph 
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The View from Nostalgia Heights 


as he leaned back in the train, 

Golden Haze mused upon the 
chain of circumstance that had conspired 
to make him bring with him only a book 
he had already read. 

It had been only yesterday morning 
when he was summoned to Mr. Blurb’s 
office. Mr. Blurb was sitting forward 
with a look of annoyance, trying to pick 
up on a sheet of paper a little cigarette- 
ash dropped on his desk by some 
previous visitor. He did not look up 
until he had conveyed it safely to the 
silver-mounted ash-tray that Puff & 
Blurb had won the year before for 
publishing the thickest novel of the 
autumn season, Then he relaxed and 
adjusted his expression, 

“Ah, Haze,” said Mr. Blurb. “ Some- 
thing’s come up, and it seems as if 
you— Weren't you going to read 
Hamilton Basso’s Pompey'’s Head?” 

“Why yes, sir,” said Golden. “I've 
read it.” 

He remembered how he had come to 
pick up the book. It happened the first 
day he came into Mr. Blurb's office 
after joining the firm. Mr. Blurb was 
out of the room for a moment, and on 
his desk next to the silver-mounted 
ash-tray lay a book called The View from 
Pompey’s Head. Mr. Blurb came back 
and saw him looking at it, and said “Ah, 
that’s the American edition. Collins 
have brought out the British one with 
a shorter title—just Pompey'’s Head. | 
must say I wish we had that.” 

“It’s a best-seller in the States, isn’t 
it, sir?” asked Golden. 

“Has been for months,” said Mr. 
Blurb, sitting down, “Right at the top 
of the list, for months. You ought to 
read it—yes, Haze, under the circum- 
stances that can be your first job for the 
firm. Read it, see what it has. It 
might be useful. I have no time for 
reading myself. You go away and read 
that.” 

Yesterday morning, then, he had 
been in a position to give Mr. Blurb his 
report, and to tell him that the book's 
most effective quality was its manipula- 
tion of nostalgia. 

“Nostalgia,” Mr. Blurb repeated. 
“ Lots of flashbacks, ch?” 

“Oh yes, sir,” said Golden. “He's 
the flashback king. He interlocks them, 


C's ete Pompey's Head again 


mixes them in together. Why, some- 
times you're hardly sure-——-” 

But already Mr. Blurb was showing 
impatience; he did not really want to 
know what Golden thought of Pompey's 
Head. 

“As I thought,” he interrupted, 
nodding. “For some reason people 
love that. Now this was what I wanted 
to see you about. You know that 
Dunderhead novel we have?” 

Golden remembered it very well. He 
had seen that, too, on his first day in the 
office: it was the first book typescript 
he had ever laid eyes on. Everybody 
agreed that the book had something, 
and yet—— 

“And yet it might have so much 
more,” said Henry Gush, Puff & 
Blurb’s chief editor. “It could be—I 
believe it’s best-seller timber. Maybe 
we'll think of something.” 

Now—now, that is, in Mr. Blurb’s 
office, yesterday morning —it appeared 
that they had thought of something. 

“All it needs,” said Mr. Blurb, “is 
rearranging, to create a little nostalgia 
by illusion. It just goes straight ahead, 
and people don’t want that any more. 
On the first page he’s a boy and on the 
last page he’s a grandfather. You see 
what I'm getting at, don’t you?” 

“T think so, sir,” said Golden. “ You 
mean it should be 
rearranged so he’s a 
grandfather on the 
first page and keeps 
recalling———”’ 

“That's it.” Mr. 
Blurb came near 
showing enthusiasm. 
“He keeps going 
back and recalling 












By RICHARD MALLET! 


character in the middle of that scene 
will make him, as he was then, think of 
something that happened years before 
that, and in the middle of that scene we 
suddenly come back to the 

“Yes,” Mr. Blurb interrupted again 
with some sharpness. “This is exactly 
what I want you to go and explain to 
Dunderhead, Tell him to rewrite that 
thing in the Pompey's Head manner, 
in Basso's style.” 

“Oh, but Basso doesn't have any 
style tricks,” said Golden. “Or hardly 
any.” He looked doubtfully at Mr, 
Blurb. “ Dunderhead wouldn't want to 
imitate that habit he has of filling a 
sentence about two men with ‘he's’ 
and ‘him's’ and trusting to the reader's 
sense to tell him who he means.” 

“Why not?” Mr. Blurb creased his 
forehead. “You just did the exact 
same thing yourself, you realize that?” 

It was true, Golden thought, sitting 
in the train and turning the leaves of 
the copy of Pompey's Head that he was 
on his way to show to Dunderhead., 
He had done it, and it was a quite 
simple and reasonable thing to do, as 
he would realize soon enough when he 
showed him. It would be easier for him 
to explain that to him, in fact, than the 
other, which he thought was probably 
more important. 





the scenes when he 
was a boy and a 
young man and so 
on, That's what 
they like, the mere 
process of recalling. 
Makes things easier 
to take.” 

“Not necessarily 
in the right order, 
either. In Pompey's 
Head sometimes the 
man may be thinking 
about fifteen years 
ago and some 
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The Young Person’s Guide 
| to Ope “a 


By STEPHEN WILLIAMS 


Giuseppe Verdi 

Scored his early operas d /a hurdy-gurdy, 

jut when they put him under the third 
degree, 

Stopped writing verdigris. 


Boris Godounoft 

Took the afternoon off. 

Said Moussorgsky: “This is bloody: 
We have no understudy.” 


Hagen 
Drove a very hard bargain 


Leoncavallo When he drove his hunting spear 


Thought Pagliacci rather shallow, Into Siegfried’s rear. 
And blushed to hear how hotly 


Caruso put on the motley. 


Mimi 

‘Thought winter in Paris 
rather seamy. 

In fact Rudolph had 
never seen a 


More gelida manina. Sparatucile 


Had a voice that was rather steely. 
According to Rigoletto, 
He used it for sharpening his stiletto 
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i 
HE British 
Communist 
still believes that 
particular wages 
and salaries can 
be increased at 
the expense of 
profits without in 
any way reducing 
the effective demand of other wage- and 
salary-earners; that miners, transport 
workers or Civil Servants could double 
their intake of consumer goods without 
making things more difficult at the shops 
for engineers, teachers or pensioners. 
The fact is that 1955 has got away 
to the biggest round of wage increases on 
record. In less than three months the 
national wage bill has climbed £140 
million and is likely to climb another 
£60 million (at least) before the end of 
June. This means that the National 
Income, in terms of wages and salaries, 
is rising at a rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, which is fine for those on the 
escalator and just too bad for the rest 
of us, for those living on fixed incomes 


All Done by Hand 

CIENCE is. a t tease. It 
promises us an alluring Electronic 
Age, and hands farmers a wheelbarrow. 
Under these conditions labour loses its 
dignity and becomes almost hilarious. 
For the last three days we have been 
loading dung. Four of us have stood in 
our shirt sleeves before a great pile in 
the stockyard, heaving it forkful by 
forkful on to the tractor trailer. The 
dung is well trodden, tight and heavy. 
The ash handles on the forks bend with 
the weight; our backs ache with the 
effort. It takes us half an hour to make 
one load. The sweat pours from our 
faces. As we glance into the sky, 
mopping our brows, a couple of Vampire 
jets sign their name in a trail of vapour, 
then disappear like a couple of gambol- 
ling fox cubs over the hill. None of us 
comments, but we fling our forks into 
the load with a feeling of bitterness. 
For we could do with some of that 
wasted horse-power which scribbles 
over the sky. And all of us aware that 
the disparity in design between the jet 
acroplane and our improvised dung 
spreader makes us ridiculous. The 
incongruity is unbearable. We have 
become coolies on our own land and 





and those nursing their savings for a 


rainy day. 
The purchasing power of the r 
old pound dwi steadily. By 1950 


it had weakened to only 50 per cent of 
its pre-war value, and by the end of 
1955 it will probably have depreciated 
by a further ten points. Consider then 
the unhappy case of Brown, who 
invested in the Lower Crabstock Per- 
manent Building Society (Est. 1875) 
way back in 1943, watched his nest-egg 
of £1,000 grow to a nominal £1,350, 
and now realizes that his augmented 
capital is worth only £800, or sixty per 
cent of its value twelve years ago. He 
has saved, accumulated interest and 
somehow lost £200 on the transaction. 
No wonder the Browns are discouraged. 
No wonder they feel bitter about each 
new round of wage increases. And no 
wonder they write to the City pundits 
and beg advice in the shape of a 
“hedge against inflation.”’ 
Unfortunately there is no such thing 
as a fool-proof hedge. Brown can buy 
Ordinary shares and expect them to keep 
in step with the march of inflation, but 
this desirable concurrency cannot be 
guaranteed, Brown's selections may 
come unstuck, his portfolio may come 





can do nothing but gape at the modern 
miracles sliding by on the horizon. 
Certainly we have our milking- 
machines, our combine-harvesters and 
potato-planters; and it is true to-day 
that many farm yards and cart sheds are 
so cluttered up with machinery that they 
look like garages. But most of these 
expensive and cumbersome contraptions 
are useful for only a few days a year. 
For the rest, they sit, rust and depreciate 
while we claw our way through the daily 
drudgery of the farm on our hands and 
knees, using implements designed in the 
Stone Age and made in the Iron Age. 
The smaller the farm, the greater the 
gap between the catalogue and the 
cultivator. A man who spends £1,500 
on buying a small holding of fifty acres 
is unlikely to be able to afford £2,000 for 
a combine to harvest his five acres of 
oats, peas or barley, And the average 
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apart at the seams. He can spread his 
risk by investing in the Unit Trusts, in 
the share units of the Allied, Bank 
Insurance, Orthodox and Municipal and 
General groups. Yields are at present 
roughly in line with the 24 per cent 
tax free interest paid by most of the 
building societies, and there is a marked 
tendency for unit prices to inch along 
in the wake of blue chip equities 

But Brown decides that he will sink 
or swim in an attempt to acquire a 
fortune. He withdraws his liquid assets 
from the P.O., from the Unit Trusts, 
cashes his bonds, surrenders his 
insurance policy and rings his broker 
But how is he to make his kill? Current 
yield reflects the public's assessment of 
the future possibilities of a share (other 
things being equal) more faithfully than 
the chairman's speech or all the 
statistics prepared by the various 
Market Intelligence units. So Brown 
might well plump for Ordinaries yield- 
ing something less than the average 5°6 
per cent yielded by all major equities 
for Distillers, yielding only 4 per cent, 
Glaxo (3 per cent), Hudson's Bay (2}), 
Babcock (34) and Woolworth at 44 
Brown has the courage of someone 
else’s convictions, and I salute him for it. 


\MAMMON 


farm in England is about seventy acres 
Consequently the mechanical potato 
planter remains a myth to most of us 
I saw Jim Cottle this morning planting 
his two acres of spuds The only 
machinery he can use in this Electronic 
Age is five schoolboys, six buckets and 
his wife, When a row is dropped, he 
leads his old mare in between the rows 
with a banking plough. The method is 
effective, but so are bows and arrows 
The fact is that most countrymen have 
one foot stuck firmly in the Middle Ages 

I am not making a case for collective 
farms, but a plea that agricultural 
engineers should design machinery for 
the potato patch and not be so con- 
cerned with the prairie 

When electricity was nationalized 
we were promised that the mains would 
spread to every hamlet and village, | 
suppose that will occur some time 
within the next century or two. And 
that is some consolation to me as I turn 
up the smeeching oi! lamp to try to get 
enough light to read the paper, which 
carries another teasing headline about 
Electronic Power Plants. Imagine 
Noah's annoyance if he had been shown 
a circular saw, then ieft with an adze to 
chip away at his Ark. 

RONALD DUNCAN 












































Monday, March 21 

HE Opposition threw hydrogen 

bombs at Mr. Nurrinc during 

questions, but failed to spark off 
any kind of explosion. A suggestion 
from Mr. Srracuey that there ought to 
be an inter- 
national agree- 
ment to abolish 
test explosions Mr. Nutrinc answered, 
one would have said fairly, by pointing 
out that since development could con- 
tinue without explosions, this would give 
people a false sense of security. This 
answer for some reason left the Labour 
benches very puzzled. At the end of it 
all Mr. Arriee, like some political 
“Mr. Chips,” told Mr. Nurrinc he 
should do better than that and must 
show up his work properly done next 
day. 

The debate was on the discharge of 
oil into the sea by ships. Both sides 
were more or less in agreement, though 
presumably there was an anti-big- 
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Sludge 


business motive behind Mr, Bow es’s 
oddly unnecessary question about what 
would happen if the Oueen Mary were 
to discharge oil into the sea at night. 


Tuesday, March 22 

Sir WINSTON got a swelling cheer as 
he came into the House, radiating 
euphoria after 
entertaining Sir 
Water Moncx- 
TON to lunch. It fell to Mr. Suinwext, 
with his genius for saying what is more 
entertainingly left unspoken, to ask 
him how much longer he would be in a 
position ty appoint Ministers. Sir 
WINSTON grinned like a rat-trap and 
warned him against being “led away by 
the chatter in the Press.” 

Six Labour ladies had put their 
names to a motion expressing concern 
over the “genetic effect” of nuclear 
explosions, Dr. SuMMeRSKILL led off in 
a grey coat and skirt of severe cut, 
unrelieved save for the two rows of 
pearls at her throat. As so often of late, 
she was hatless. Mrs. SLater, the next 
hon. Lady to intervene, wore a simple 
dress of a light beige material, with a 
red belt and a row of red buttons down 
the front; she too wore pearls. By way 
of contrast, Mrs. CULLEN, putting 
Glasgow's point of view, was gowned 
in navy-blue linen with an overall-style 
pocket at hip-level, handy for holding 
order-papers, smelling-salts, and so on. 

Lady Davipson was the first hon. 
Lady to speak from the Tory benches. 
She wore a smart grey dress whose 
panelled bodice gave more than a hint 
of the doubly fashionable H-line. Her 
four strings of exquisitely-matched 
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pearls lent an added touch of dis- 
tinction to her contribution. 

Mrs. Castie, who earlier had been 
observed deep in conversation with the 
Deputy Speaker, represented the Bevan- 
ites in sheerest black, most appropriate 
in the circumstances. Once more, 
pearls, both at the throat and the ears, 
gave effective relief. (Miss Jennie Ler, 
who sat behind Mrs. Castie but did 
not speak in the debate, also chose black, 
though she confined her mourning to the 
cardigan which she wore above her dress 
of dark red.) Miss Warp was the 
only other ‘Tory Lady to intervene; she 
also favoured black, her amply-cut 
gown, belted at the waist in the same 
material, matching her close-fitting 
black hat. Instead of pearls, Miss Warp 
preferred a necklace of large amber 
beads. 

The debate was strikingly wound up 
from the Labour benches by Miss 
Burton in a dress of grey cashmere 
with a wide neck, trimmed with a broad 
border of white, extending almost to the 
shoulder on either side. A delightfully 
feminine touch was added by a large 
brooch worn over the left breast, and 
by pendant earrings that effectively 
emphasized her more forceful points. 

The Government amendment, pro- 
posed by the Minister of Health in a 
single-breasted suit of black, was 
carried by forty votes. 


Wednesday, March 23 
For the second time Sir Epwarp 
Boye from the Ministry of Supply 
as lee took the Assist- 
Tu Quoque, Only ant P.M.G.’s 
wee questions for him, 
and for the second time his endearing 
blend of confidence and diffidence won 
everyone’s respect. There was a 
certain expression of rancour at first 
that the House should not have a real 
representative of the Post Office to take 
its problems to; but when Sir Epwarp 
had finished, Lord HINCHINGBROOKE, 
with much grace, rose and suggested 
that the problem would be solved if his 
hon. Friend, whose answers had been so 
entirely satisfactory, were given the 
office of Postmaster-General ; and young 
Sir Epwarp, his always rosy face almost 
incandescent with blushing, left the 
Chamber to cheers from both sides. 
Mr. Wiey “indicted” the Govern- 
ment for its failure to control the cost of 
living, which gave him scope for his 
favourite pastime of quoting food prices. 
Very terrifying they sounded, too, until 
you realized that (for example) what he 
called the “average” price of tea was 
the mean of the cheapest blend and the 
most expensive luxury blend he could 
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think of. Even allowing for the 
phoniness of his figures, though, he 
made out something of a case, for the 
charge against the Government is not 
that the cost of living has risen, but that 
they made certain specific promises 
about it at election-time which they 
have been unable to keep. Of course it 
is hard luck that circumstances have 
se come their keeping them; but bad 
uck is not a valid excuse on a political 
platform. Nor does it do much good to 
say, as Mr. Hearucoat Amory began 
by saying, “Well, under your Govern- 
ment the cost of living went up even 
more.” The man who murders one 
victim must go to the gallows as surely 
as the man who murders three. 

During Mr. Heatncoat Amory’s 
speech Mr. Bevan, reprieved by his 
Executive Committee, came in and 
stood for a few moments below the 
Bar of the House. Looking in no way 
diminished, he leaned for a while on the 
Serjeant-at-Arms’s chair, then made a 
smiling remark to Mr. Morr-Rapc.yrre 
and returned to Limbo. 


Thursday, March 24 
Whipping out an oratorical shotgun, 
Sir WINSTON, with a coruscating series 
Paw of left-and-rights, 
we o>; brought down 
see half a dozen birds 
in as many minutes. Mr. WyatrT 
essayed a joke: “If the House dis- 
approves of anything the Prime Minister 
has written he will only lose his job, 
whereas the men in the Kremlin would 
lose their heads.”” Sir WinsTON put on 
his owl’s face. “I am sorry the hon. 
Member should abuse question-time by 
making offensive imputations on the 
Soviet Government.” Mrs. Castie 
seemed not to have read the Churchill- 
Molotov letters (published as a White 
Paper); the Prime Minister age to 
send her a copy in view of her recent 
“serious preoccupations.” Mr. Wyatt 
again, asking what was meant by the 
policy of the “empty chair”: “It has 
nothing to do with the empty seat,” 
replied Sir Winston, with an arch 
reference to Mr. Wyatt's failure to get 
adopted for the new constituency at 
Ladywood. Mr. SiLverRMaNn almost fell 
off his seat with laughing. If the Prime 
Minister should find himself unoccupied 
after his retirement, he might approach 
the LT.A. with a view to running a 
weekly Churchill Hour. It would be 
much funnier than any current broad- 
cast variety show. 

The committee stage of the Harmful 
Publications Bill turned out to be tedious 
and confused, mainly because a number 
of Members completely misunderstood 












































the scope of the Bill and tried to extend 
it so as to cover all pornography 
wherever found, but especially in the 
newspapers. In fact it is not intended to 
deal with pornography at all, only with 
brutality. (This is one of the things 
about it that make it such an indifferent 
measure.) Mr. Micnaet Foor tried to 
repeat his carlier success, substituting 
Lord Kemsley for Lord Rothermere 
as his Aunt Sally; but it’s not a gambit 
that comes off twice. The Bill, shot at 
from so many angles, looked more 
inadequate than ever, even though some 
of the shots were wides. At the second 
reading, Mr. Liovp-Gerorcr promised 
that the Government would be accom- 
modating about amendments, but so far 
all they have agreed to accept is a 
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provision that no prosecution will be in 
stigated without the Attorney-General's 
fiat. 


Friday, March 25 

Mr, Giteert Lonapen’s bill to in- 
vestigate the powers of compulsory 
acquisition of 
land held in 
various quarters 
gave Mr. Pacer and Mr. Waker 
SMITH an opportunity to bandy legal 


House of Commons 
Lawyers’ Delight 


arguments across the floor. If any con 
clusion at all could be drawn from their 
forensic exchanges, it was that Mr 
Pacer, with his plummy voice and 
unctuous virtuosity, ought to be a 
Bishop. 

B \ y OUNG 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Footnotes to a Centenary 


HE death of Charlotte Bronté in 

1855 started a silly season that has 

lasted a century. ‘There is some- 
thing that appeals to the worst in us 
about the private life of rectories. 
Publicly we praise the parsonages of 
Britain for contributing more than their 
statistical share to the national genius, 
and then privately we gloat over their 
contribution to the nation's crime. Not 
only were the Brontés rectory children, 
they were geniuses, as self-confidently 
geniuses as an old-time actor-manager. 
Even more than Shelley they represent 
the stock genius, though the modern 
concept owes something to France. 
The Brontés created the legend and 
Mrs. Gaskell set it in the frame of her 
placidly normal prose. Her Life of 
Charlotte Bronté is the most brilliant 
piece of posthumous publicity since 
Ben Jonson's tombstone. 

Four generations of Bronté-hounds 
have since complicated the story. 
Manuscripts are discovered, altered, 
auctioned, Dark undercurrents of 
incest unite the clerical and the literary 
sides of the legend. Branwell, the 
dullest enigma between the Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets and Ambrose Bierce, is 
sometimes cast as the real author of all 
his sisters’ work, sometimes as a ne’er- 
do-well catalyst. ‘Then there are the 
Gondal poems. Were they mere 
childish play or the raw material of 
which the published work was an 
expurgated version or a fragmentary 
and shrouded epic of cosmic import- 
ance? (If the family had been brought 
up at Borley instead of Haworth Rectory 
would they have been claimed as spirit 
writing?) Of course all this later 
speculation has some basis. The 
Brontés were on to a good thing and 
they relished their oddness as much as 
the family in George and Margaret, 
though it is unlikely that they would 
have wished to be such a gift to the 
dealers, coach proprietors and local 
patriots. 

What is interesting is not the exploit- 
ation, but that there really was some- 
thing to be exploited. One expects the 
foundation of vulgarity to be vulgar, but 
the Victorians had a wonderful gift of 
making the best of all possible worlds, of 
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being both bogus and genuine. Their 
poets and novelists were best-sellers 
with the faults of best-sellers and yet 
were not completely corrupted. They 
were big enough to suffer and survive 
tremendous faults of taste. The vul- 
garity of Dickens is so closely linked 
with his vitality that one wonders 





been more dis- 


had 
criminating he might not have maimed 


whether if he 
his talent. ‘The Brontés’ work could 
have been just cheaply sensational, 
a stale rehash of romantic attitudes, and 
sentimental enough forthe most demand- 
ing kitchen-maid. It certainly had an 
appeal to the mass reader, yet it 
included Emily's Poems and Wuthering 
Heights. 

In Miss May Sinclair's book on 
Charlotte, written before the publication 
of the Heéger letters, she suggests that 
the moment of awakening was the 
reading of Wuthering Heights in manu- 
script. It would be odd if the relation 
of the sisters was that of genius and 
best-seller. Charlotte’s reputation sank, 
partly because of the rise of Emily's, 
partly because too much stress was laid 
on Jane Eyre, and when the melodrama 
went out of fashion Jane Eyre and 
Charlotte went with it. Charlotte has 
also suffered from all the scholarship. 
She has been made to seem either an 
imitator of Emily’s or a kind of 
biographical straight-man. 

Neither Shirley nor Villette is at all 
like Wuthering Heights. As Mrs. Elsie 
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Harrison pointed out in The Clue to the 
Brontés, Haworth was not just any 
rectory; it was a Methodist shrine. It 
was the Methodism that helped 
Charlotte Bronté to understand the 
England of the Luddites. Forget all 
the silly stuff about the chaffing curates, 
forget even the personal relations. 
Shirley presents a social and economic 
landscape that is probable, and the 
passion that informs the novel is con- 
trolled. The Industrial Reyolution 
hardly exists in English literature: 
Shirley is one of the very few intelligent 
treatments of it in fiction. 

In Villette the passion is wilder. 
Charlotte Bronté raised the temper- 
ature of the English novel. Provincial, 
morally naive, she gives a tension to the 
novel that is as far from Dostoevsky as 
the Vashti passage is from the sermon 
in Moby Dick; but surely the fair com- 
parison is with what had gone before. 
Compared with the rollicking, weeping, 
jig-a-dig traditional English novel this 
intensity was new. Its effects in 
Villette are not exclusively sexual. The 
hallucinated flight, or search, through 
the city may start from the ordinary 
pangs-of-unrequited-love situation: it 
ends in something quite new, the 
drawing of reality heightened by the 
observer's state of mind. Villette is a 
nightmare; but Brussels and the school 
are real. There is nothing like it before, 
too much after. Mr. Graham Greene’s 
gunmen on the run are descendants of 
Lucy Snow. 

Villette has not the skilful complexity 
and variety of interest of Wuthering 
Heights. It is all on one note. It is too 
long and often sloppy in detail. Even 
if it can defeat the criticism that it is 
really only a long-drawn account of a 
schoolgirl pash, it is open to it. All the 
same, it is far more than the freak 
product of a freak environment. 
Charlotte’s febrile genius has given it 
an obstinate vitality, a healthier vitality 
than that of her legend. 

R. G. G. Price 


Professional Observer 

A Stranger in Spain. H. V 
Methuen, 18/- 

The two chief merits of this book, 

which lend it genuine interest and a 

special attraction, are those that have 


Morton 
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net together informed any of the three or 
four reports which we have recently 
had from other distinguished visitors to 
the Peninsula. Mr. Morton writes of 
Spain neither as an amateur nor as a 
specialist but with the pleasing skill of 
the professional and the fresh insight of 
an intelligent foreign observer. Avoiding 
all risk of controversy in a land where 
current politics are practically taboo, he 
has found enough in what he has seen 
and knows of Spain and her past to fill 
many closely-printed pages with a survey 
which will be particularly fascinating and 
instructive to English readers. 
Occasional inaccuracies and here and 
there a lively touch of personal prejudice 
cannot be said to mar a book which, all in 
all, is probably the best that has been 
written about Spain, on the sunny side, 
since the civil war. j. H. P.M. 


Clifton Lodge. Ethel, Lady Thomson 

Hutchinson, 15/- 

No nostalgia hangs about these 
memories of a Victorian childhood. “ My 
mother had an inborn detestation of 
children, which remained with her all 
her life.” After this, it is not surprising 
that schoolroom life at Clifton Lodge 
combined the worst features of boarding- 
school and slum. Both parents were 
equally strict, even forbidding talking in 
the passages, and appallingly neglectful, 
but the author's father, Mr. Parker, had 
one endearing eccentricity—he had joined 
the London Fire Brigade for fun, serving 
under the Captain Shaw immortalized in 
lolanthe 

By contrast, Shirburn Castle, the home 
of her kind grandparents, Lord and Lady 
Macclesfield, seemed like heaven. A 
dream castle with moat and battlements, 
it was evocative of the strange tales and 
legends which the author loves. Among 
the many she has collected, abounding in 
skulls and apparitions, a particularly 
fascinating one concerns Sir George 
Wombwell’s house in Yorkshire: upstairs 
there is a kind of tomb containing either 
the skull of Oliver Cromwell, or the bones 
of Margaret Clitheroe, a Catholic martyr 





“Like this, see! Put some ginger into it.” 


Perhaps if Lady ‘Thomson 
gives us anotherentertaining 
instalment of her life this 
mystery will be solved. 





J. M. 

Racing Reflections. john 
Hislop. Hutchinson, 18/- : 
This collection of weekly =a 
contributions to a Sunday emer" 











newspaper by John Hislop, 
the well-known amateur 
rider, has a weakness in- 
herent in this type of 
publication. The fact that 
there is complete lack of 
continuity between one 
chapter and the next turns 
what was originally light oA 
reading into rather heavy 




















going. The merits of the 


book are equally incontest- y 


able. It is written with 
modesty, based on a deep 
and mature knowledge of 
the subjects handled, and, 
though the style is not 
vivid enough to suit those 
subjects, the book is entirely free of 
prejudice or inaccuracy. ‘There is charm 
in the description of the author leaving 
Northolt aerodrome on a misty morning 
and riding at sunny Le Tremblay later 
in the afternoon, and the Derby won by 
Pinza is perfectly described. 

A change from the usual type of illus- 
tration, with which books on horses have 
made us over-familiar, is provided by six 
drawings by John Skeaping in a style 
obviously influenced by Degas. 6G. T. 


Russian Roulette. Anthony Bloomfield 

Hogarth Press, 12/6 

In a Northern seaside resort—out of 
season—frustrated sexual passion spins 
the plot; a local wanton is strangled with 
a stocking; fog, rain, and snow attend 
the inconclusive meetings of the main 
characters: young Robinson, a clerk of 
angelic appearance, who was involved 
with the murdered woman; his artless 
and devoted Alice (always referred to as 
“the girl”); and a drunken journalist of 
a crypto-sentimental type not uncommon 
in contemporary fiction. A triangular 
situation develops: Carr, part-Hamlet, 
part-Mercutio, feeling his age at thirty- 
nine, identifies the bewildered, boorish 
boy with his lost innocence and youth, 
and seeks desultorily to destroy him; 
round them the girl revolves, attracted to 
both as moth to candle-flame. Mr. 
Bloomfield shows promise; his analysis 
of spiritual isolation is sometimes 
poignantly acute: Simenon and Graham 
Greene have influenced his outlook, but 
not—unfortunately—his style. Words 
such as “glabrous,” and “ etiolated” 
are often misapplied, and some sentences 
are awkwardly inverted (“ Nugatory to 
tell of the birthmark on her thigh . . .”’). 
Nevertheless, as first novels go nowadays, 
it is by no means a negligible début. 

J. M.-R. 
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“I had a wonderful offer this morning from 


the B.B.C.” 


Qataban and Sheba. Wenile!! Phillips 

Gollanez, 21/- 

Finding himself, at the awe of twenty- 
three, with little besides a degree in 
paleontology, and a wartime career as 
merchant-mariner cut short at Okinawa 
by poliomyelitis, Mr. Phillips, at twenty- 
six, became the leader of a scientific 
expedition to Africa—the precursor of 
the Arabian excursions which are the 
subject of this book. 

Such an outcome would seem to be the 
natural result of a personality which can 
beard an industria! tycoon in his holy-of- 
holies and before the expiration of his 
allotted sixty seconds emerge with a gift 
of 50,000 gallons of petrol. Small matters 
like asking for a dozen or so power trucks 
(“ demanding” might be a better descrip- 
tion if his character emerges clearly from 
these pages) he takes in his strick 

Detailed records of the acientifx 
achievements of these studies in Sheba, 


Qataban and Oman have presumably yet 
to be published ; results have obviously 
been most rewarding, but it is as an 
adventure story and record of courage 
and endurance that this volume is likely 
to be read. oD 


AT THE PLAY 


ys Troilus and Cressida 


(SLOANE SCHOOL) 
Desire Under the Rims (Empassy) 


AVING seen what the boys of the 
H Sloane School, Chelse a, could do 
with Othello, Cymbeline and Th 
Merchant of Venice | had no doubt that 


their headmaster, Mr. Guy Boas, would 
get results as exciting from Troilus and 
Cressida. In some ways it is a harder nut, 
for a good deal of it is simply militar 

conversation and the drama is inter 

mittent. Tender passages of love are not 
the easiest when you are around sixteen 
Of course the play had been cut, and a 





little disinfected; but the best of the 
verse remained, and was spoken so 
intelligently that it lit a bigger fire than 
the damped-down conflagration of Greece 
and Troy. With frequent changes of 
scene and a stage efficiency which some 
professional managements might envy, 
this production told a continuous story 
without wasting a second. ‘To a sur- 
prising extent it succeeded in capturing 
the lyrical note in Troilus, and the staff 
talks and hearty mess life were managed 
with delightful irony. 

One of the features of Guy Boas's pro- 
ductions is his varied use of music; 
another his use of mime, both to save 
words and to make a sharp visual 
comment, Here, with startling effect, 
the whole scene between Paris and Helen 
was condensed into a brief silent sketch 
in a modern night club, where the lovers 
waltzed in evening dress while Pandarus 
watched thoughtfully, looking in a 
rakish opera-hat like a prosperous drug- 
peddler, and amoking a large cigar, a 
rare scholastic opportunity of which 
Rk. C. M. Thorn made the very most, 
being at times almost invisible for smog. 
Ilector’s lavish entertainment by the 
Greeks—regrettably g over the d«ru 

was also mimed, and instead of his 
long speech at the end Pandarus went off, 
leaving Thersites raising his shoulders 
hopelessly as if baffled by the incompre- 
hensible behaviour of his seniors. 

The humour and vigour of these boys 
is remarkable. They never seem to 
become bogged down in the painstaking 
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Ulysses —V. L. Bimerons 


slabs of monotony which are the bogies 
of amateur Shakespeare. In Y. L. 
Bimstone, who spoke the Prologue and 
played Ulysses, they have an outstanding 
school actor, whose voice and ease of 
manner are unusually mature. ‘This 
year, as an innovation, the ladies were 
neighbours imported from the Carlyle 
Grammar School; but though they 
acquitted themselves well, in particular 
Caro_e Wuite as a spirited Cressida, I 
am ungallantly in favour of the Sloane 
all-male casts, for their fascinating 
reminder of how little one would have 
noticed the difference in the Elizabethan 
theatre. G. M. Mason’s Troilus was 
unaffectedly sensitive, and R. C. M. 
‘THorn’s Pandarus amusing in its crack- 
ling senility. A number of other per- 
formances deserve to be mentioned, among 
them R. D. Jackson's charming Hector 
and the impish Thersites of 'T. Preston, 
who thumbed his nose in the largest 
sense, at life as much as at all the 
assembled brass. 


The acid of Stella Gibbons has bitten 
even deeper than we thought. Among 
the reputed masterpieces of the earth 
earthy which her mockery has diminished 
for any of her early readers is Evcrene 
O'’Neiw.’s Freudian Western, Desire 
Under the Elms. The old Calvinist 
farmer, holding the extraordinarily per- 
verse theory that only stony ground 
qualified for the divine blessing; his 
elder sons, two incoherent hicks who 
curse the soil for absorbing so much 
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arduous overtime; his pretty young wife 
from the town and his smouldering 
youngest son, whom she immediately 
seduces, none of these characters is ever 
very far from Cold Comfort Farm, Nor 
is their monolithic conversation, so often 
composed of grunts and deeply rural 
portmanteau ejaculations heavy with 
loam. They never come out into the 
garden without remarking on the “ purr- 
tiness”’ of the view, a thing to which all 
honest country people are constitutionally 
blind. 

O’Net.i’s language seldom matched 
the size of his themes. Desire Under the 
Elms is a powerful play about passion 
written without a shred of humour; it is 
still powerful, but it lays on the in- 
candescence so thickly that every now 
and then (if a Gibbons fan) one rebels. 
Joan Kemp-Wetcn’s production at the 
Embassy is very fair and well-balanced, 
and whoever designed the multiple set 
(the programme is uncommunicative) 
knew his business. Davin GarTH gives 
a meaty performance as the dreadful yet 
faintly pathetic old man, Pat SANpys 
manages the girl’s changing emotions 
very intelligently, Roperr Rrerry per- 
suades us of the young man’s sultry 
misery, and before they wisely depart for 
Californ-i-ay the unshaven brethren are 
taken in the finest Starkadder tradition 
by Ronan O’Casey and Ropert O’ Net. 
Some of the excitements of melodrama 
come through this play, but one is not 
moved by it in the least. 


Recommended 

(Date in brackets refers to Punch review) 
The only new play of any distinction 

is Misery Me! (Duchess—-23/3/55), full 

of faults but witty, original and worth 

secing. Eric Keown 


AT THE GALLERY 


* 
nae “The Penguin Editors” by 
Rodrigo Moynihan 
(Leicester Galleries. Closes April 5) 

HE chasm between producers of 

good likenesses (by which is 

implied, in this case, likenesses 
acceptable to paying sitters) and pro- 
ducers of good pictures has unfortunately 
become so pronounced as to cause the 
formation of two separate and almost 
irreconcilable groups—portraitists and 
painters. As examples of the latter 
group may be cited Sickert, Matisse and 
Matthew Smith, all of whom havc 
painted admirable pictures of human 
beings without ever attracting official 
commissions, Examples of the forme: 
are too many to enumerate. 

Rodrigo Moynihan is one of the few 
of our generation who, belonging by 
temperament to the “painter” group, 
has endeavoured to bridge the gap. For 
this he deserves the thanks of those who, 
having a modicum of visual education, are 
continually being bored by the falseness 
and banality of the usual presentation 
portrait. We have, for example, no more 
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to swallow in his large piece, “The 
Penguin Editors,” than the fact that 
Moynihan will allow only that amount 
of likeness to emerge which is com- 
mensurate with his disinterested obser- 
vation of the play of light on his sitters. 
These are variously against a 
background of white in light, and white 
in shade. Sometimes, as in the two 
figures on the left, we have bold clearcut 
silhouettes, but more often the interplay 
of light and shade is on figures merging 
into each other and with the background, 
with a more complex effect. All this is 
not to say that many of his likenesses are 
not transparently clear, and, to an 
outsider at least, sympathetic. 

Like every true painter, Rodrigo 
Moynihan is able to extract nourishment 
from very limited resources, in this case 
provided by the contrasts of various 
shades of sombre grey, dark brown, dark 
blue, and maroon, which form the basis 
of his colour scheme. Nowhere does the 
foggy obscurity of the slipshod worker 
obtrude itself; om the contrary, every- 
where there is evidence of fine observation 
and adroit handling. 

On the human side it must be said an 
air of arrested animation pervades the 
group, as if the members had been 
petrified by a sudden request “ Keep still, 

ies and gentlemen, one moment 
please"; but this is only a small point in 
an otherwise fine and enviable achieve- 
ment. ApRIAN DAINTREY 


AT THE PICTURES 


That Lady 
The Last Bridge 


& 


UMPTUOUSLY mounted, but— 


except visually—rather dull, That 

Lady (Director: Terence Younc) 
is from the novel by Kate O’Brien, and 
betrays its literary origin still more 
frequently and emphatically than most 
films from novels. For appreciable 
passages of this highly-coloured work 
one is in effect hearing the novel read 
aloud while one looks at illustrations of 
it; seldom can straightforward “ nar- 
ration” have been so much used. 

The story—the box-office story—is 
abeut the love affair between Afia de 
Mendoza, Princess of Eboli (Otrvia pe 
HAVILLAND), and Antonio Perez (GiLpert 
ROLAND), Secretary of State to Philip Il 
of Spain; but much the most memorable 
personage is Philip himself, and Paut 
Scorie_p in this part is the actor who 
comes best out of the whole thing. This 
ageing, grim, invincibly regal monarch 
is a character on a different plane of 
reality from the other people in the story; 
one can believe in him, if in nobody else. 
As always, every period detail of costume 
and surroundings has been got right, or 
one assumes it has; the trouble is—as 
must seem exasperatingly unfair to the 
people who spend the money—getting 
everything right that can by perseverance 
or expense be got right is still apt to 
leave the important qualities of a film 


King Philip 


exactly as they would have been without 
it. 

Other writers have found this work 
interesting enough, but—except visually, 
as I have said—it didn’t give me very 
much pleasure. The insistent off-screen 
narrative that links all the episodes, and 
even sometimes explains them (“They 
meet by day .. .”), has a curiously 
muffling effect; and the dialogue, careful 
to avoid anything obviously out of period, 
tends to be either flat or wearily inflated. 
When Perez significantly observes “ She 
has come here for a purpose,”’ we do not 
lean forward bright-eyed to be sure of 
hearing him add (significantly) “The 
question is—twhat.” 

Mr. ROLAND, as the only man at this 
sixteenth-century court without a beard 
(is that one of the careful details, or one 
deliberately ignored because heroes don't 
have beards?), and Miss pe HAviLLanp, 
as one of the few heroines ever to have 
an eye-patch, make a pleasant pair and 
do what they can; but it is Mr. Scor1e_p’s 
picture, except where it is the photo- 
grapher’s (Roserr Krasker) and the art 
director's (Faank Whrrre). Eastman 
Colour and CinemaSecope provide a 
really magnificent feast for the eye. 


The worthiest and in many ways the 
most interesting film of the week is Die 
Letzte Briicke, or The Last Bridge 
(Director: He_mur Karner), an 
Austro-Yugoslav effort which won the 
Golden Laurel Award (“for promoting 
goodwill among the peoples .. .”’) at 
Cannes last year. It is uneven, di 
in its effect and not as emotionally moving 
as it tries to be; but it has good things, 
and is well worth seeing. 
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That Lady 
Paut Scoretp 


It faila emotionally chiefly because it 
sets out to make an intellectual point; 
one suspects the frame of a dictated 
formula behind the story—« formula 
dictated not, it is true, by commercial 
considerations as the Hollywood formula 
picture is, but by the worthier (but not 
on that account westhetically more defen- 
sible) motives that it won its prize for 
The central character is a German 
woman doctor working in the Balkans in 
1943. Captured by Yugoslav partisans, 
she comes to realize that a doctor (and, 
the implication is, anyone else) has no 
business to let national feeling overrice 
plain humanity. The film makes this 
point rather too neatly, and again com- 
mentary is used to cut awkward narrative 
corners; but the details of partisan life in 
the mountains and of fighting across the 
river Neretva have a fresh interest and 
excitement, and though the emotion 
hardly comes over this is not the fault of 
Maria Scueit, whose performance as 
the doctor is admirable 

om . . + . 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London: The Overcoat, a very 
pleasing little comedy (Italian-madk 
from the Gogol story) with good 
clowning by Renato Rascei There 
is a rough, harsh, strong, violent Luis 
Bufiuel film, El Bruto (certificate “X"’) 
Seven Samurai (2/3/55) and The Country 
Girl (23/3/55) continue 

Releases include The End of the Affair 
(9/3/55), a well-made version of Gaanam 
Greene's novel, and Bad Day at Black 
Rock (23/3/55), a first-rate suspense 
piece, with Spencer Tracy 

Ricwarp MaAcert 

















@ ON THE AIR 
And So Say All of Us 
“TT won't seem a bit like 
the ol’ telly, will it, 
without Gilbert and 
David and Lady B., and 
Barbara?” 

“ Naow!” 

“One hundred and forty- 
cight programmes, each one a 
sparklin’ effort, I reckon.” 

“Verse.” 

“I shall miss it somethin’ 
érool, I shall.” 

“ Never mind, dear, it'll be 
on the other, you know, the 
‘Temperance, | mean the Com- 
mercial, in next to no time.” 

“Oh, yerse, that’s right, 
won't be so bad then,” 





This is a substantially accu- 
rate transcription of a conver- 
sation between two old girls 
who sat just behind me in a bus the 
other day. Their views are, I think, very 
widely held: “What's My Line?” could 
reappear every Sunday night for ever- 
more without upsetting the vast majority 
of Britain's viewers. ‘The newspaper 
critics have been very hard on _ this 
programme, maintaining over and over 
again that it had outlived its usefulness; 
but their news-room colleagues have 
found it a Pandora's Box of crisp head- 
lines, salty gossip and star value. 
Because the show was mounted early on 
Sunday night, in a peak viewing-hour, 
it was the ideal dish to heat up for 
the Monday morning delectation of the 
masses. 

It is quite possible that TV's immense 
capacity for making national figures out 
of parlour-game personalities will now 
shrink very rapidly, One hopes so. 
Actors, like lumps of merchandise, are 
subject to the economic law of diminish- 
ing utility: we are able to hug half a 
dozen stars to our mental bosoms, but 
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Lady Barnett Glyn Daniel 


we have insufficient lebensraum for more 
than half a dozen. In the world of sport 
we adopt ohly one or two boxers (tough 
anywhere but at the top), a handful of 
footballers (Matthews, Lawton, Wright), 
a few cricketers, one jockey, two or three 
runners and so on. The fault is not in 
our stars but in ourselves, that we are 
hero-worshippers. 

When the L.T.A. opens up, the number 
of stars available to us will presumably be 
doubled, and it will be no easy matter for 
viewers (and the Press) to decide which 
of the numerous parlour-gamesters 
screened are to receive the accolade of 
unqualified success, nation-wide fame, 
and all the material “gimmies” that 
accompany stardom, Never, I think, will 
competition prove more useful and 
healthy. 

The archeologists too must compete 
for the two positions of honour on our 
mantelpieces, though at the moment 
those spots are occupied, as if by divine 
right, by Sir Mortimer Wheeler and 
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Glyn Daniel. And deservedly 
Sir Mortimer is something of 
a cynic, and cynicism (good- 
humoured, let me add) is a 
quality that reveals itself in 
features and movement. He« 
is the playboy of dusty science, 
a joker, a one, and his immense 
popularity, even with peopl« 
who cannot distinguish 
earthenware from porcelain, is 
thoroughly deserved. 

Glyn Daniel has succeeded 
by the same method. The 
most urbane of chairmen, hc 
seems ready at any moment to 
burst into shameful laughter 
at the antics of his panel of 
experts, and always manages 
to control his mirth to a few 
dry and academic chuckles 
His series on archeological 
detection has been one of the 
outstanding successes of TV, 
and I understand that its 
audience is at least twice the figure 
originally expected, “The Secrets in the 
Well,” the latest combined effort by 
Daniel, John Irving (producer) and the 
B.B.C. film unit, was not quite up to 
standard. The screen was bombarded by 
too many “bit” players, and what 
should have been an elegant Lunar 
Society-type inquiry degenerated into a 
rampageous works outing. 

“Lady Barnett at Home” just missed 
being on the same bill as Ed. Murrow’s 
“Person to Person” chat with Bing 
Crosby; but even in juxtaposition her 
programme would not have seemed 
anything but first-rate. With mag- 
nificent aplomb she coaxed the loosely 
constructed material into a_ highly 
satisfactory half-hour of hero-worship 
My only criticism of the session is that 
no attempt was made to match th: 
heroine’s liveliness with frisky camera 
work. For most of the time we wer: 
examining still life. 

Bernarp Ho_iowoop 
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NEW MOTOR OIL GIVES AMAZING TEST RESULTS 


$02 LESS ENGINE WEAR 


with the new 


BP Special Energol 





*VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 


UP TO 12% LOWER 
PETROL CONSUMPTION 


ERE IS ONE of the most important discoveries ever 
made in car lubrication — BP Special Energol is a 
new kind of motor oil which actually reduces cylinder 
bore and piston ring wear by 80°. And that’s not all. It 
saves up to 12%, of petrol too, gives easier starting and 
lower oil consumption. It is for use in all 4-stroke engines 


in good condition. 
The result of this saving is 
that cylinder wear is no longer 


life. As a result your engine 
will give at least twice the 


mileage before an overhaul is 
necessary compared with any | 


conventional motor oil. 

BP Special Energol ‘ Visco- 
static ’ is as thin when cold as 
the lightest grade of lubricating 
oil now sold. Yet it is as thick 
when hot as the grades 
normally recommended for 


summer use. This special 


| Property means ideal lubrica- 
the limiting factor in engine | 


tion at all temperatures using 
only this one grade of oil for 
all engines and seasons where 
S.A.E. grades 10W to 40 are 
normally recommended. 
‘The Dangerous 
Five Minutes’ 
Research shows that most 
of the wear on cylinder walls 
occurs in the first five to ten 
minutes after each start from 


| cold. This is caused by the 
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Comparison of wear during first 10 minutes after starting 
with Regular oil, Detergent oi! and BP Special Energoi 
* Visco-static ' motor oil. 





THE 


tional premium grade oils 


prevents this heavy starting wear. 


in average running conditions. 


DANGEROUS 5 MINUTES 

For § to 10 minutes after every start from cold your car suffer 
wear than in 6-7 hours continuous running 
But BP Special Energo! 
It means 80%, 


more 
This is with 
ompletely 


onven- 


less engine wear 











| petrol has 
| overcome oil friction at all 








BP Jaan ENERGOL *VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OD. 18 A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


abrasive products of acid 
action which play havoc with 
cylinder bores and piston 
rings when the engine begins 
running. 

Conventional oils are power- 
less to prevent this wear 
because they are too thick 
when cold to flow freely and 
wash away the abrasive par- 
ticles. But BP Special Energol 
gives full oil circulation from 


the word GO. Compare the | 


remarkable difference in start- 
ing wear shown in the graph 
on the left. These are actual 
test figures. 


How an oll reduces 
petrol consumption 


With conventional oils extra 
to be used to 


times except when the engine 


| is fully warmed up. By 


reducing oil friction, BP 
Special Energol makes big 


| savings in petrol—-up to 


12% if you do a lot of start 


| and stop running and between 
| §-10% on normal running. 


| The 


| Energol are still on sal 


How to use 

BP Special! Energol 

BP Special Energol should 
not be mixed with conventional 
oils. The sump should be 
drained and refilled with the 
new oil and this should be 
repeated ‘after the first 
miles. Future oil changes should 
be after the 
recommended by the 


400 


normal mileage 
makers of 


your car 


When not to use 
BP Special Energo! 


If your engine is worn and 
will shortly need o 


do not use BP Special Energol 


erhauling, 


normal grad of BP 
and 
will help your engine to give th 
best possible service until it has 
been overhauled 

Your garage manager will 
be glad to give advice if you 
are in any doubt 

BP Special Energol is obtain- 
able at garages where you see 
the BP Shield. It is coloured 
red for easy identification and 
is sold in sealed pa-kages 


LIMITED 


Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The Britith Petrolewn Company Lomued 
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The ™ = j 
¢ Manager Over nineteen years 


I have used these Veldtschoen during shooting trips inmany 


parts of the world, in addition to nine winters in England. 


They show little sign of their rough and heavy wear.” 











LOTUS Veldtschoen 


The only all-leather shoe 
ssrronn GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 





It is to him that you come when you 
want the Bank’s more important 
services. His knowledge of men and 
affairs is informed and balanced and 
he is no aloof and unapproachable 
official: he likes his fellow men—and 


he likes meeting new faces as well as 





I see you drink SEAGERS. 
Nice bottle. 






greeting familiar ones. In Barclays 
Bank the Manager has wide discretion 
in dealing with his customers, a system 







Nice gin. 





What’s the difference 
between SEAGERS and any 
other gin? 


I haven't the slightest idea. 
Then why drink it? 









which operates to the satisfaction of 






both parties. He is one of a staff of 






19,000 whose knowledge, experience 









Because I like it. 


That’s not a very 
profound reason. 


and goodwill are at the disposal of all 
who bank with Barclays. 










It’s the best I can 
do, Try it and see 
if you can think 

of a better one. 












Reager, Reans & Co. Limited, 
The Distillery, London, S84 
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SCHWEPPSYLVAN 


the rmotocracy 


Ww ritten Oy Stepnen loiter and drawn by Loudon Samnihill 


Schweppsylvamia, 49th of the United States and more so than any 
of them, is neither a technocracy nor a republicanocracy. It is a motocracy, misleadingly called 
autocracy — a government of, by, and for autos, with, practically, an auto for governor 
For their greater honour, motels are for cars, not people. Mo-parks are clustered with charming 
polishers and mo-manicurists waiting to tempt the appetite of reclining engines with the oiliest oils and 
the petroly-est petrols; while slender girls inject into the tyres, from lovely bottles, purest Detroit air 
All highways are mo-ways only. Pedestrians who get in the way are removed after a time 

to the side of the road and imprisoned, when they recover, for dangerous walking. But the damaged 


car has been driven, long since, by mo-ambulance to the mo-hospital 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 


YOU KNOW their nar " 

your own. You know their faces f 
a thousand newspaper phot: 
their life stories from a | 

zine articles, You | 

heard their voice 

on your television 

and decisions influc 


our lives 


We cannot me 
show pictures of 
be fitting to do 
royalty, the heads of 


vice commanders. But 


to look carefully at 
that you see of then 
well as their fac« 
will notice that in 
they wear a wrist 
will most likely 


Rolex of Geneva 


We are proud of 
by Rolex watches to « 
men. It is scarce nece 
out that the perfor 


watches is, in the highest 


curate and dependab 


The Rolex Oyster Perpet 
most remarkable achic 
today. The extraordins 
chronometer movement 
that every Datejust 
Timing Certificate 
Testing Station, wit! 
*‘Eepecially good res 
protected from al! 
waterproof Oveter « 

is automatically self-w 
“rotor” mechanter 
This keeps the ten 
constant and makes {ur 
The date is showr 
matically cach mht at 


fled by a *’« berg 


The Rolex Oyster Perpetua! —cul- 
mination of three Rolex triumphs 
In 1910 Rolex gained their first 
Official Timing Certificate for a 
wrist - chronometer. Now Kolex 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
Certified wrist-chronometers 
three times as many as the rest of 
the Swies watch industry com- 
bined. In 1926 Rolex invented the 
Oyster case, the first truly water- 
proof case in the world. The rugged 
and sturdy Oyster protects the 
movement, permanently, from J 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931 Rolex - | landmark 
invented the first “rotor” self. « - . 
winding mechanism. A new refine- in the history of 
A ROLEX - ment of this Perpetual “rotor” * . 
SE , powers the Oyster Perpetual, ryt 
a _ silently and automatically, actua- ° / ime measurement 
ted by every slightest movement 
of the wrt 


CHRONOMETER 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GEMEVA, ©4 (TEPRLAND, end 1 GREEN STREET. ™ 


and THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORSTION, «Bo FIFTH AVENUE rw YORE 
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Must your 
new trousers 
live in 
the past? 


Make no mistake, you’re 
behind the times if you 
don't have a ‘Lightning’ 
zip front on your new 
pair of trousers. Men in 
step with the times insist 
on a ‘Lightning’ zip front 
because it’s so neat, 80 
smooth... 80 reliable! 
Make sure your next pair 
of trousers have a ‘Light- 
ning’ zip front. You'll 
appreciate its practical 
advantages. 
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LUGAETINIING 
the reliable zip 





LIGHTNING FASTENERS LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 


(A subsidiary company of Imperial 





Chemical Industries Ltd.) LF .219 


is my car proud of 


tad 





ie oh 
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Of course it is—he’s using siMoniz! Only simoniz 
gives your car that unmistakable deep, lustrous finish 
— that gleaming protective coat of hard wax that 
proclaims the proud and careful owner. SIMONIZ 
not only gives’ your car the most brilliant polish 
you've ever seen —it also effectively seals the surface 
against rain, rust and other corrosives that can knock 
pounds off the value of your car in a few months. A 
SIMONIZ finish lasts longer too—even after months, 
a quick wash-and-wipe is all that’s needed to bring 
up an “ Exhibition model” shine. 

For people who prefer a self-polishing liquid wax that 
shines without rubbing, there’s BODYGLAZE—made 
by SIMONIZ. SIMONIZ PASTE Of LIQUID KLEENER 
ensures a spotlessly clean, grease-free surface—that’s 
essential for successful waxing. They are specially 
developed to prepare your car’s surface for SIMONIZ. 


motorists wise 














Simoniz (England) Limited 
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Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 

al 


“Ohm, 





Simplest 


form of controlled 7a .. - 
ventilation +-~ fi 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 vicronia ST. s.w.s. 
ABBey 6441 (7 Hines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 








LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS | 

havea ; 
RESTAURANT 

where English Food end Fine ; 

Wines : 

2a Duke St., Manchester Square W.!. ; 

Tel: WEL. 6808 5 
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The watch closed 


MOVADO ermeto... needing 
no introduction. MMOVADO ermeto 


. the incomparable, the infinitely versa 


tile, Equally at ease in a man’s pocket, a 
lady’s handbag or adorning a bedside table 
»» -4a commendable self-indulgence at 
inspired gift . . . a cherished lifetime pos 
session. Available in a variety of finishes 
from pig-skin or crocodile to 18 ct. gold 
and priced from as little as £30.0.0, most 
models are wound automatically, simply 


by the opening and closing of the case. 


ved / Vole 


the highl; prized watch 


@ 168 FIRST OBSERVATORY AWARDS 
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ARE YOU SELLING OR 


STOCKPILING 
YOUR EXPORTS ? 








What's the fastest way to move them to — 
U.S.A. > CANADA + CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
AUSTRALIA - NEW ZEALAND + PACIFIC - FAR EAST 


Stored away in dealer and distributor warehouses 
throughout the world, solely in order to provide a 
reserve against the tardiness of surface transport, 
manufactured goods represent merely idle capital 
that could be used for more productive purposes. 
To firms who run their own distribution organisa- 
tion overseas, the cost of this storage is an over- 
head expense that reduces profit and, or increases 
overseas prices. 

Break this deadlock. Change over to the regular 
use of air cargo. Surface rates are going up; air 
cargo rates coming down. Many exporters, upon 
considering the much lower insurance and ancil- 
lary charges of air cargo, find that, for their class 
of goods the gap has already closed. Via air cargo 
Rio de Janiero, for example, is only a few days 
away—you need stock no more than a week's sup- 
plies there. The regular use of air cargo would vir- 
tually convert, and lengthen, your production line 
into a distributive conveyor belt extending almost 
to your customers’ doorsteps. The new 
AIRWORK ATLANTIC service is the first 


AIRWORK 








British all-cargo airline to the Americas—and the 
transatlantic link in a world air cargo system. 
AIRWORK ATLANTIC will link London, 
Manchester and Glasgow with New York and 
Montreal, Frankfurt, Zurich and Milan* in 
one single-carrier network. All-cargo flights wil! 
operate a twice-weekly frequency in each 
direction. 

Behind AIRWORK ATLANTIC are the vast 
cargo experience and organisation of Blue Star 
Line and Furness Withy, allied to the aviation re- 
sources and knowledge of Airwork Lid., Britain's 
leading independent airline. Additionally, the new 
service will operate in close association with 
B.O.A.C, 

In all important centres, there is an appointed 
agent who will be pleased to explain the advan 
tages of air cargo for your class of goods. Send to- 
day for his name and address. Write to the address 
below for all the facts, costs and information you 
need to evaluate your present export costs in 
terms of air cargo. 


* Subject to usual Government approval 


ATLANTIC 








AIR CARGO Ask your usual 


forwarding agent for a copy of this 


ATLANTIC 
new” 


AIRWORK LIMITED (ATLANTIC DIVISION), 15 CHESTERFIELD STREET, LONDON, W.) 
Tel: Grosvenor 4641 


( Member of the international Air Transport Association) 





important survey or apply to : 
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ROSS’ Ay Belfast Ginger Ale 


One quality, the best. Two kinds, ‘Pale Dry’ and ‘Royal’ 








Springtime in 


Mewmsey 


After the long winter 

you will enjoy the blue skies 
and warm sunshine of an Island 
holiday in May or June 


* Hotels offer a 20%, reduction 

*® High standards of service and 
comfort 

* Travel is easier 


She holiday Island 
at home’ to the sun 


Travel information from British Railways 
or Tiritish European Airways or Agents 
Send Sd. for 144 page illustrated brochure 
and hotel list to Dept. 47a, Siates Office, 
P.O, Box 23, Guernsey, C.1, 





Say it with : 
HARD \ 


Klowers | WORK 


Sak 
: r the sake of y's ' 
this Easter deus . 
PRODUCTION.... 


. «+. in Industry too. . . . but itis 
the careful planning of the efficient 
use of every second of each working 
hour which increases productivity 
Time and Motion study helps to thar 
end, and PRESTONS Specialised 

STOP-WATCH SERVICE 
helps these expercs with ac- 
curate precision instruments 


Leta gift of , wa . ne s and efficient maintenance 
beautiful ; es 
flowers convey spre at & acne for guna ond 
your « ~—f Greet- 9 ¢ ‘Swiss Timers in Industry.” 
ings, for flowers ; j , : a 

express your sentiments . . P ES ysaNeS sve 
more eloquently than a” specinists. EST. 1969 
words. And it is so easy 

to have fresh untravelled BOLTON ~ LANCS. Tel.: Bolton 876/7 
flowers delivered when 
and where you wish at 
home or abroad through 
members of Interflora. 














ht costs so little for this unique ee Sear aee 
service. For orders delivered é . 
within Great Britain or the / i Each with own Bathroom 
sterling areas the Interflora » ), > ; and Kitchen with Fridge. 
coviar di is only I/- i Maid Service, etc. ne 
Elsewhere Fhe des : a ft room, two rooms or 
ait Ls 7 suite. In the heart of 
» London. Comfortable 
7 » & convenient. From 
: 37/6 per day 
Write for Bro 


Reve /NTERFLORA 


Great Britain 


The World Wide FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 








Cussons 





IMPERIAL LEATHER ; Lod, 
“ TONIA 


Shaving Stick HILLS 


OR CASTLE 


This firm, free lathering Let us send you the 
shaving stick is a joy to name of your 
shave with, and a luxury nearest stockist 


that lasts 


IN CARTON 1/2 Lipa ey 
HILE-OUSTORN CO LID 


IN PLASTIC CASE 1/11 
PHOENIX WORKS - $4 BRADFORD ST: BIRMINGHAM & 





FROM ALL GOOD SHOPS Sa¥ Pt MIDLAND 7287/8/9 








CUSSONS OF #4 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQUARE, Wi LGs 
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From hand-to hand-to hand-to mouth! 


food is protected to a 


In the reign of the first Elizabeth, a perfect com- 
plexion was a rose of very real worth. For, alas, most 
ladies were marked, to a greater or a lesser degree, 
with unsightly blemishes. The reasons? Perhaps the 
most important was that their foodstuffs, being 
passed from hand to hand, were exposed to the 
manifold infections that swept through the land like 
ravening wolf packs. 

Now those ‘good old days’ are gone. Thanks to 


modern packaging our 
degree unknown to our ancestors. And over hal! 
the packaging board produced in Britain 
made by Thames Board Mills. 

So the higher our standard of living rises, the 
greater the demand for “Thames Board” 
and “Fiberite” cases. Vital indeed is the > 
part that Thames Board Mills play in the 
nation’s economy. 


Thames Board Mills Limited 


THE LAR GEST MANUFACTURERS or 


PURFLEET, ESSEX AND WARRINGTON, 


“THAMES BOARD” for cartons, boxes, bookbinding, etc. 


TS 17~-\ 240-08 


SOAR OD 


PACKING 


LANCS 


“ FIBERITE“ Packing Cases in solid and corrugated fibreboas 


AND cases in es 
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AMIDST 


Starved £ How to avoid 
: a major operation 





Two ‘ Supavite’ Capsules, taken 
 acieenalientinn You can’t avoid it this time,  -« 
A, B,, B,, C, D and EB plus Nico- of course; those discoloured wails, 
tinamide and necessary mineral those peeling ceilings will just have to be attended to. But you can 
salts, Within two to three weeks you avoid having the whole thing done again in a couple of years from now. 
will feel the increase of vitality PAMMASTIC, Blundell's Plastic Emulsion Coating, gives such a tenacious 
which ‘Supavite ’ always brings to matt surface that it can safely be washed and scrubbed again and again. 
those who need it. ¢ deny Add to that the ease with which it is applied and the time and money saved 
Bvery chemist soc . , by dispensing with priming and undercoat, and you have the reason 

———— = system why more and more spesialists are prescribing Pammastic. 
a — 


with a course of 
PAMMASTIC 
SUPAVITE The perfect paint for walls and ceilings 


VITAMIN CAPSULES For full details pltase write to: 
1S DAYS’ SUPPLY 5/- BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO, LTD, Makers of paints since 181! 
@ DAYS’ SUPPLY 16/3 9 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 














MUMM’S 
THE 
WORD! 


rHISG PP HIG ices 


PrHASGIS 


magnetic-optical 
* (sound film) 


PROJECTOR 


world 


The ‘451’ incorporates all that is 
best in the renowned mode! 401 plus 
additional features which place it so 
far ahead that it has no competitors. 
Write to BTH for descriptive ts 
pieberdsaredation 


The trés sec Champagne : 


Tre 
BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 
COMPANY LIMITED, RUEBY, ENGLAND 
Member of the ALI Group af Campania: aa? 


PHABISt HAGIS 


See 


tH 
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verwones pleased 


WITH THE 


WHO QUESTIONS 
THE JUDGMENT 
IN THESE EYES? seastetenteeetateangectet cates 


These are the eyes ofa craftsman...a 
garage fitter... your garage man. He's 
a man who’s learnt his trade thorough- 
ly, who’s proud of his skill. His opinion, 
his judgment are valuable. And when 
he tells you the brakes on your car 
should be tested every 2,500 miles, he 
does so because he knows that correct 
adjustment will not only prolong the 
life of your linings—it may also pro- 
long your life. 
When relining eventually becomes nec- 
essary, he’ll fit the linings which his 
judgment has convinced him are the 
safest, longest lasting and most reli- 
able—Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake Linings. 
Then he'll tie this Ferodo label to your 
steering wheel, so that you may have 
Tate label PROVES that extra confidence in your Ferodo 
Ferodo Anti-FadeLinings lined brakes which makes motoring so 
have been fitted. Much more enjoyable. 


Expert advice on brakes 


MAY SAVE LIFE—MUST SAVE MONEY 


See your garage about 


FERODO 


* ANTI-FADE Brake Linings 


x WHAT I8 BRAKE FADE? 
Known to racing men for ears Fade is a IN {JRSMOOTHED Cr rs sf 
form of sudden loss of efficiency in brakes after 

dof overwork. Your safety, like the racing 
driver's, lies in Ferodo Anti-Fade Linings—and 
mn giving your garage man a chance to keep a 
heck on your brakes for you. 


nd depends 
he B.M.C. Used-Car Warranty and 


oS deal wher 


REMEMBER—( 
' 
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He M.G. CAR COMPAN 


A Member of the Turner & Newall Organteation | Overseas Business 
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TO THE 
BIG CAR 

















rity 


plays a” 


Why the Zag is by far 


the best tyre for your car 


IG cars put extra burdens on tyres. That’s why the Eagle by Goodyear is 
by far the best tyre you can fit. Special construction makes it stronger 
through and through. Its carcass is built with Rayotwist cords to give it resilience 
and greater resistance to heat, shock and strain. The tread is tougher to 
combat fast starts, high speeds and quick stops. Buttressed sidewalls pro- 
tect it from kerb scuffing and make cornering far steadier. And its proved 
All-Weather tread gives greatest grip on any road surface. In short, the 
Eagle provides the utmost in mileage, luxurious riding comfort and long 
life—the best choice for the bigger car. 


ee 


Zr 
GOODFYEAR 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 
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